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Engineered for 
Dependability and Service 


All-American Airways airliners operating on short 
haul schedules maintain their high standards for 
efficiency by the use of dependable BG spark plugs. 


Both long and short haul carriers find that BG 
spark plugs assure dependability and longer service. 
At airports all over the world, wherever reliability 
and durability are main considerations, BG is the first 
choice of engineering and maintenance personnel ... 


and has been for more than one-third of a century. 


For information on BG products, write: 


THE CORPORATION 
136 WEST 52nd STREET 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 
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Defense Asks Prototype Delay 


Department of Defense has gone on record as being 
opposed to enactment of any prototype aircraft con- 
struction legislation until after the Prototype Aircraft 
Advisory Committee has filed its report and recom- 
mendations. 

The committee, composed of top-level representatives 
of government aviation agencies, including Defense 
Dept., is scheduled to meet July 20. 

Defense’s position was sent to Congress in a letter 
from John A. McCone, Acting Secretary of Defense, to 
Rep. Lindley Beckworth (D., Tex.), former chairman of 
the transportation subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. Committee 
members did not interpret the McCone letter as closing 
the door on enactment of prototype legislation, but 
merely as a desire to get a decision which would repre- 
sent all parties at interest. 

The prototype bills under consideration in Congress 
provide for design, construction and testing of various 
types of aircraft for civil use, but which would be 
adaptable to national defense needs. 


RFC Loans Centralized 


New ruling that all future loans made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will be decided in Wash- 
ington, except in cases involving disaster, has been issued 
by RFC Administrator W. Stuart Symington. 

Heretofore, RFC’s regional offices could make loans 
up to $100,000 without approval from Washington. 

Prospective borrowers will continue to make applica- 
tions at one of the 32 regional offices of RFC, however, 
and regional managers will continue to make recom- 
mendations as to approvals and disapprovals. 


‘3 Bite acs CAA Issues Revised Airport Plan 
ee fa E Fifth annual revision and three-year forecast of CAA’s 
: 5 National Airport Plan lists needed airport construction 
or improvement projects at 4,945 locations, of which 
2,288 would be new fields. 

CAA has estimated, for its own guidance, that the cost 
of the work outline in the plan will be $662,000,000, in- 
cluding $323,700,000 in federal aid grants and $338,300,000 
in local sponsor funds. 

The revision lists airports by service types rather than 
by usual numerical classes. It proposes: 

2,310 personal type airports, 1,524 new and 786 for 

improvement. 

1,148 secondary, of which 350 would be new. 

656 feeder, 75 new and 581 for improvement. 

303 trunk, including 12 new. 

77 express airports, 3 new and 74 for improvement. 

64 continental and larger, including five new. 

304 seaplane bases and 83 heliports. 
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Colonial, Janas Face Arraignment 


Colonial Airlines and Sigmund Janas, Sr. were to be 
arraigned last week in Federal Court in New York on 
40 counts of alleged violations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. 

Misdemeanor informations leading to arraignment 
were filed with the court by U. S. Attorney Irving H. 
Saypol at the request of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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Janas, who resigned recently as Colonial’s president, 
has agreed to repay the airline $75,000 and not to con- 
test charges of alleged violations of law made by CAB 
(News Issue, July 2). Alfons Landa is Colonial’s new 
president, with Janas acting as a consultant to him. 

Colonial and Janas face maximum fine of $800,000 
if convicted. 


Truce Ends UAL Strike 


United Air Lines strike involving 900 pilots came to a 
end June 29 after a seven-hour session with National 
Mediation Board officials beginning at 2 a. m. The re- 
turn to work under a truce came just as the President 
was reported preparing to take over the airline and 
NMB officials were allegedly getting ready to support 
the discharge of pilots who refused to fly the Douglas 
DC-6B. 

Under the truce, the pilots were not required to fly 
the DC-6B immediately, but that problem is first on 
the agenda of discussions between UAL and the Air 
Line Pilots Association-AFL. Other issues involving 
demands for a pay system based on mileage as well as 
flying hours will be taken up afterwards. NMB will 
continue to try to get both factions together. 


Five NWA 2-0-2’s to Cal Central 


Northwest Airlines is reported negotiating with Cali- 
fornia Central Airlines, intrastate operator in California, 
for transfer to Cal Central of five NWA Martin 2-0-2’s in 
exchange for two DC-4’s and five DC-3’s. Details of the 
deal have not been released. 


@ MANUFACTURERS 


Tool Price Hikes: Builders of machine tools have 
been permitted by the Office of Price Stabilization to 
raise their prices to reflect overtime and premium shift 
payments as well as higher subcontracting costs. The 
move was made to spur production to a rate of $1 bil- 
lion a year by the end of 1951. 


Australian F-86: North American Aviation has li- 
censed Australia to build the F-86E jet interceptor. 
The Sabre, powered by a Rolls-Royce Avon, will be pro- 
duced by Commonwealth Aircraft Corp., Melbourne. 


Job Outlined: Wage Stabilization Board has told 
its tripartite Airframe Committee to see whether there 
are any special wage problems in the industry, recom- 
mend solutions if such problems exist, and propose a 
definition of the industry for wage stabilization purposes. 
Committee will meet in Los Angeles on July 12. 


McCulloch Expansion: McCulloch Motors Corp. 
has purchased the Davis Precision Machine Co. plant 
for use by its aircraft division, while the aircraft divi- 
sion plant will be occupied by McCulloch’s research 
subsidiary, Paxton Engineering Corp. Davis firm will 
move to Hawthorne, Calif. MC-4 helicopter, now in 
process of certification, will be built at old Davis plant. 


McDonnell Offer: McDonnell Aircraft Corp., which 
leases its plant and acreage from St. Louis for $480,000 
a year, has offered to pay $4,224,484 plus any savings 
it might get in tax amortization certificates for the 
facilities. The figure represents 42.4% of the Govern- 
ment’s original cost in 1940—same percentage paid by 
other airframe builders for U. S. plants between 1946 
and 1950. 


Bendix Sub-Contracts: In 10 months, Bendix Radio 
Division, Bendix Aircraft Corp., sub-contracted $33,- 
000,000 in business to 622 suppliers. More than $12,000,- 
000 went to small business firms. 


Ford Plant: A 400,000 square foot plant to produce 
fuel injection systems for the Wright R-3350-57 engine 
will be built near Ypsilanti, Mich., by Ford Motor Co. 
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Marlin Contract: Marine Aircraft Corp. obtained a 
million dollar contract to produce tail surfaces for the 
Martin P5M-1 Marlin flying boat. 


Boeing Classes: Employee training classes and the 
USAF’s B-47 familiarization training school will be 
moved from Boeing’s Wichita plant to downtown Wich- 
ita buildings. Students taking B-47 combat training at 
the Municipal Airport are not affected. 


4} PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Lighting Standardization: International 
Air Transport Association panel believes low visibility 
approach lights should be standardized on center-line 
configuration. Alternate suggestion, involving slope-line 
system, has been dropped because failure to agree on 
one system has delayed any installation in many in- 
stances. 


Collins Indicator: A course line indicator, which 
provides information and displacement from a selected 
course until an ILS approach has started, has been de- 
veloped by Collins Radio Co. An approach horizon used 
with the indicator contains attitude and steering infor- 
mation, These two instruments and an altimeter and 
air speed indicator provide all information needed for 
flight navigation. 


B-36F Deliveries: Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. has started deliveries of the B-36F, long range 
bomber powered by six 3,800-horsepower Pratt & Whit- 
ney R-4360-53 engines. Present B-36D’s use a 3,500- 
horsepower R-4360. 


HK-1 Flight Tests: A Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
contract with Howard Hughes specifies he must have 
his flying boat in the air again by Sept. 1. RFC, which 
owns the craft, has $15,000,000 invested while Hughes 
has spent $17,000,000 of his own on the plane. After 
the tests are completed he can either return the flying 
boat to RFC or lease it for $1 a year until the end of 1960 


Jet Helicopter: Britain’s Westland Aircraft Works 
has completed a design study for a jet helicopter capable 
of carrying 100 combat troops or 15 tons of cargo. 


Convair-Liner Change: An extensive structural 
reinforcement program has been completed on 65 of 79 
Convair-Liners owned by American Airlines. This in- 
creases the allowable gross landing weight of the planes 
by 1,200 pounds. 


Southwest's Appeal: Hearing will be held July 
30 on Southwest Airmotive Co.’s appeal from a tem- 
porary injunction keeping it from operating test stands 
before 7:30 a.m. and after 5:30 p.m. and on Sundays. 
Residents of the Love Field, Texas, area got the in- 
junction, claiming noise ruined their sleep and dam- 
aged their property. 


’Copter Litter: A new aluminum litter platform 
for evacuating injured troops by helicopter has been de- 
signed by Bell Aircraft Corp. It attaches to the skid 
landing gear of Bell’s H-13D. 


Digital Analyzer: North American Aviation, 
which is preparing a flying lab for in-flight testing of 
guided missile components, will place in it a digital 
differential analyzer which can figure out equipment 
proficiency mathematically. The device is built by 
Computer Research Corp. and has passed ground shake- 
down tests. 


Liquid Rheostats: The world’s largest liquid 
rheostats are being produced at Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s Buffalo plant to regulate the speed of electric 
motors being installed at Tullahoma, Tenn., USAF re- 
search center. 

(Continued opposite page 64) 
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Lighter-than-air 


made LIGHTER! 


> With the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot* 
aboard, pilots of the Navy’s K-type 
airships will now be able to concen- 
trate on the important task of direct- 
ing search and rescue operations. For 
in the past, two human pilots were 
kept busy with the tough job of han- 
dliny these craft . .. constantly moving 
controls to keep the ship on course 
and it the desired altitude. The Gyro- 
pilot not only relieves the human 
pilois of this strain but considerably 


incrcases the accuracy of navigation. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE 


JULY 9, 1951 
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Sperry A-12 Gyropilot takes over flying 
responsibilities for the two pilots 
necessary to the operation of the Navy's 
K-type airships. 
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®& Due to its electronic rate circuits, 
the Gyropilot prevents over-control, 
guides the ship with much less control 
surface motion and steers what for an 
airship is virtually a deadbeat course 


even in rough air. 


®& With the installation of this auto- 
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matic pilot on the entire fleet of 
K-type airships operating out of the 
U. S. Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, 
N. J., the human pilots can devote 
more time to the scientific patrolling 
of coastal waters . . . to the accom- 
plishment of arduous missions with 


accuracy. @ TRADE wane 8. Par. OPP. 


SPERRY CORPORATION 


SEATTLE 
MONTREAL- 
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Cover Photo 


HE DRIVING force behind Canadair, Ltd. is 58-year-old John Jay 

Hopkins, president and chairman of the board. A Californian by birth, 
Hopkins is president of Electric Boat Company, New London, Conn., which 
owns Canadair outright. A graduate of Harvard University (with A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees), Hopkins engaged in law practice until the last war. A 
director of many corporations he is a member of some 22 organizations and 
belongs to 14 clubs and business organizations. He virtually operates a 
flying office, hopping from one part of the continent to the other by com- 
pany airplane. He spends several days each week in Montreal. For the story 

of Canadair of 1951, see page 20. 
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PAC engine overhaul 
means more time 
between overhauls 


PAC engine overhaul 
means singing, surging power 




























PAC quality workmanship PAC testing methods 
sets the standard of the industry mean increased efficiency of operation 





Engine Overhaul Efficiency... 


. .. is not only essential to safety standards, but can increase and Air Force Engineers throughout the country consult 
operational profits as well. For example, Pan American with PAC engineers and craftsmen to study these methods. 
reports that one run is getting 1500 hours between over- Incidentally, Pacific Airmotive is the only privately owned 
hauls on R-2000 engines. PAC engine overhaul efficiency concern in the country authorized to overhaul these 4360 
also helps Pan American’s giant 4360 — 3500 hp engines engines. The CAA has also approved the 25% saving of 
to get 900 hours between overhauls. Maintenance men test-run time, as pioneered by PAC engineers. 
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* ENGINE OVERHAUL * AIRFRAME OVERHAUL “MANUFACTURING *PARTS & SUPPLIES ‘a . 
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One Way Street 


HE CANADIANS are beefing that the U. S. is 
not living up to the high-sounding words in the 
Canadian-U. S. pact of economic cooperation by 
which production facilities and skills of the two 
countries would be freely exchanged in the interest 


of hemisphere defense. 
A look at the record 


would indicate that they 
by have every reason to beef. 
So far the “economic co- 
CZ operation” pact has been a 
LA/ . * one-way street leading 

' south. 
Canada agreed to 
standardize on aircraft, 
training, ordnance, planning—everything, right down 
the line. This was a sensible move. When it comes 
to defense the two countries have everything in 
common. Not to standardize would have been fool- 


hardy. 

But Canada is buying about $900 million 
worth of war material including airplanes, engines 
and parts, from the U. S. over a period of three 
years. At the moment the total orders placed by 
the U. S. in Canada are about one-fifteenth of that. 
All the orders we’ve placed north of the border 
consist of one order for guns, one order for about 
500 de Havilland single-engined Beavers, and a share 
of the Beech T-36 trainer contract which will in- 
volve a few hundred airplanes plus some designing 
and subcontracting. This is the total extent of re- 
ciprocation. 

It isn’t a matter of sentiment. Canada needs 
dollars. She’s getting short. She can’t continue to 
buy far more from us than we buy from her without 
running into exchange trouble. 

She can’t cut down on her military purchases 
because she agreed to standardize on all war equip- 
ment. So now when she needs a particular type of 
airplane, and lacking something of her own, she has 
to buy in the U. S.—and the plane must be com- 
pletely standard. 

Thus when Canadair began to build the North 
American F-86 Sabre for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, Canada didn’t benefit her dollar situation one 
iota. Engines and parts and accessories have to be 
bought in the U. S. If Canada were building the 
F-86 for the U. S. A. F., then her dollar situation 
would be vastly improved. Building a U. S.-de- 
signed airplane is only beneficial dollar-wise when 
the airplane is being built for the U. S. 

Canadair, Ltd. entered its own design in the 
advanced trainer competition at Wright-Patterson 
Field recently. It came within an ace of winning. 
Had the prime contract been given to Canada, the 
15 to 1 ratio of reciprocation would have been eased 
materially. 

We certainly are not advocating that the U. S. 
aviation industry be sacrificed or diluted in order to 
maintain a trade balance with Canada, but high 
defense officials will have to find some means of 
spreading the production work now that it has been 
agreed that we are to spread the work of defending 


6 


the hemisphere. If not airplanes, then other defense 
work. There is plenty to do and Canada’s facilities 
are reasonably diversified. 

Standardization and reciprocation must be 
more than mere words. A one-way street on pro- 
curement simply won’t work economically. 


Merging the Trunks 


pe AR-SEACIING changes in the nation’s airline 
network are in the offing. During the next year 
or two the number of trunk carriers is bound to 
be reduced from the present sixteen to perhaps half 
or two-thirds of that number. 

It is good that both the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the carriers themselves are in general accord 
that judicious merging can result in a stronger and 
more self-sufficient network. 

The Big Four have proved that they can operate 
efficiently and profitably with only a compensatory 
mail pay. But the record is clear that no matter 
how efficient a secondary carrier may be, it will 
continue to rely upon mail pay uhless it has a route 
potential. The combining of some of the secondaries 
into major systems would seem to be a sensible move. 

Meantime the CAB seems determined to move 
toward what CAB Chairman Donald Nyrop calls a 
“two-level route structure” composed of a self- 
sufficient trunk system and a subsidized local service 
system. Weaker local lines are doomed but the 
healthier ones will be strengthened, partly by trans- 
ferring local stops from the trunks. 

There has been a strong but less vocal opinion in 
the air transport industry that trunklines could carry 
the unprofitable local stops with least expense to the 
government, but this point of view has been rele- 
gated to the background. Perhaps in the light of 
Congressional determination to separate mail pay 
compensation from “subsidy” the two-level structure 
is preferable in terms of political expediency. 


It is well that the CAB does not plan to issue a 
fixed “national plan” and try to force it on the in- 
dustry. There are any number of consolidations 
and combinations that will bring about the desired 
goal of economic self-sufficiency. It is best to leave 
the driving force to industry itself although the 
CAB will probably reject any mergers that do not 
fit into the over-all goal. The merging of two weak 
carriers by no means insures one strong one. 

There are many merger discussions current. Some 
of these parallel very closely the CAB’s own plans. 
They can be effected providing the CAB itself co- 
operates and providing one or two of the CAB 
members do not already have political or other 
commitments which may work against the kind of 
mergers that will save mail pay. 

So far in his short term as chairman, Don Nyrop 
has proved to be a clear thinker and a driving force 
for good. This year and next are ideal to simplify 
the nation’s route structure. Most of the air/ine 
managements know that mergers are a good thing. 
Handled rightly, the present CAB may be able to 
perform in a relatively short time what the LC.C. 
has been unable to do in the over-competitive and 
debt-ridden railroad industry. 
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“For Maximum Power, Economy 
and Dependability” 












































American Airlines Specifies 


DEPENDABLE 


Perna ns agen 


CHAMPION 
sen 


SPARK PLUGS 

















- “AMERICAN AIRLINES requires spark plugs 
Airline pilots know that the ability to get maximum that give maximum power, economy and depend- 
engine power at a given moment is the greatest ability. That’s why American Airlines uses 
single safety factor they have. That’s why 95% dependable Champion Spark Plugs for our fleet.” 
of the airlines fly with dependable Champions! (signed) M. G. BEARD, Chief Engineer, American Airlines 















Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL. . Horry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network . . . CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Letters 





Service Complaint 


To The Editor: 

This airline business is going exactly 
like it was before. It is getting casual, 
callous. You get your reservations con- 
firmed, you get to the airport and they 
are gone. You go into a place to get 
information, and if it is any effort you 
can’t get it... 

They did the same thing in the 1940's, 
so that a DC-4 was leaving with no 
one on it, and if the airlines . . . do 
not value the passenger more than they 
do today we are in for another bust 
What is happening? Has the love of 
this business left the peoples’ minds? 
This is still a new business; it’s going 
to take a lot of effort, and this honey- 
moon we are in right now is not going 
to last forever. If we are going to go 
‘railroad’ we are through. 


E. B. 
New York, N. Y. 


= J 
Convention Selling 
To The Editor: 

I read with great interest the article 
in the June 11th issue of AMERICAN AvI- 
ATION, “Airlines Convention Selling.’ 

I do not want to appear as a “me- 
tooer,” but I think you should know 
that All-American Airways has been 
extremely active and successful in seek- 
ing convention business as an added 
source of revenue. 

All-American has several prime con- 
vention cities on its routes, the main 
one, of course, being Atlantic City, N. J., 
and now added to that as of June Ist, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Twice monthly a convention bulletin 
is issued from our main office in 
Washington, D. C. to every All-American 


| station and all travel agencies in our 
| area. From these bulletins our station 


personnel send out a convention card 
and when possible follow up with a tele- 
phone call. We feel that even though 
there is a high percentage of “no sales” 
in this type of program, we have in 
each instance called attention to Aill- 
American Airways and educated each 
contact to the fact that our airline 
rves their area. 

WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 
Regional Sales Manager 
All-American Airways, In¢ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More on C-46 


To The Editor: 

We noted with interest the write-up 
in the May 28th issue of AMERICAN /VI- 
ATION, Page 15, entitled “C-46—The Air- 


| plane Nobody Wanted.” We call r 


attention to a few pertinent facts. 
It was mentioned that United Sery)ces 


| for Air was a corporation which uS 
| since disappeared from the avia'.on 


scene. However, the fact remains ‘at 
the name United Services for Air 3S 
still in the scene. The original cor- 
poration was succeeded a few months 
ago and business was continued at tne 


(Continued on page 60) 
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SPOTLIGHT IN KOREA 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


ae FAIRCHILD 
Hiwatt Division 


MAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


Other Divisions: Fairchild Engine, Guided Missiles, Al-Fin, ond Stratos, Formingdole, N.Y. 
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... one of the four authorized Pratt & Whitney overhaul bases. 
Airwork is fully qualified to rebuild your engines with factory 
precision and skill. Airwork has established production line 
overhaul shops where volume assures economy and precision rules. 


Precision production lines, under rigid supervision, guarantee 
complete overhaul of even the smallest component. Precision 
tests of the completed engine guarantee dependability, extra 
performance, more economical operation and longer life 


Write for our new brochure ‘“The Story of Precision” . .. When your 
Pratt & Whitney engine needs overhaul—‘‘Send It To Airwork’’. 





PRATT & WHITNEY DISTRIBUTORS 
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CORPORATION 
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WASHINGTON 











When & Where 


July 9-18—Mass. Inst. of Tech. Special 
course, automatic stabilization and 
control of helicopters. 

July 1l- —NATA Tri-State meeting, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

July 19-20—NASAO board of directors 
meeting, Ky. Dam State Park, Ky. 

July 20-22—CAP Natl. Drill Competi- 
tion, D. C. area. 

Aug. 15-19—99’s 5th ann. All-Woman 
Transcont. Air Race. Santa Ana, 
Cal., to Detroit. 

Aug. 18-19—National Air Races, Detroit. 
Michigan. 

Aug. 22-24—Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers and 7th ann. Pacific electronics 
exhibit. 

Aug. 22-26—99’s Intl. 
Island, Mich. 

Aug. 25-29—Natl. Flying Farmers Assn. 
5th ann. conv., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Oct. 2-4—Aircraft Spark Plug and Igni- 

tion Conf., Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio. 

Oct. 4-6—Southeastern States Airport 
Operators Council ann. meeting, 
Manteo, N. C. 

Oct. 11-12—Airport Management and 
Opns., 1951 conf., U. of Okla., Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Oct. 18-20—Fifth Annual Arizona Avia- 
tion Conference, Phoenix. 

Oct. 24-27—NASAO annual 
Arizona Inn, Tucson. 

Dec. 17—15th Wright Bros. Lecture, U 

S. Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 





Conv. Mackinac 


meeting, 


International 


July 17-18—European 
Savoy Hotel, London. 

Sept. 3-14—Third Internl. Conf., con- 
vened jointly by the Royal Aero. Soc. 
and the Inst. of the Aero. Sciences 
of America, Brighton, Sussex, Eng 


ignition  conf., 


Sept. 4- —ICAO, SAR, 3rd _ session, 
Montreal. 

Sept. 10- —IATA ‘Tth Ann. General 
Meeting, London. 

Sept. 11- —ICAO, Legal Committee, 
8th Session. 

Sept. 12-14—Soc. of British Aircraft 
Constructors, 12th Flying Display 


and Exhibition, Farnborough, Eng- 
land. 

Oct. - —Royal Aero. Soc. 7th British 
Commonwealth & Empire Lecture, 
London. 


CAB Calendar 


July 9—(Docket SR-7-201) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board in Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator vs. Aviation 
Corporation of Seattle, d/b/a Westalr 
Transport. 10 a.m., Room 5042, Com- 
merce Bldg., Washington. 

July 12—(Docket 4852 et al.) Hearing 
in Empire Air Lines Certificate Re- 
newal Case. 10 a.m., Georgian Room, 
Marcus Whitman Hotel, Walla Walla, 
Washington. Examiner Ralph lL. 
Wiser. (Will move to Washington 
D. C. August 1). 

July 12—(Docket 2824 et al.) Oral ar- 
gument before the Board in Florida- 








Bahamas Service Case. 10 am., 
Room 5042, Commerce Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 


July 23—(Docket 4052 et al.) Hearing 
in Mid-West Airlines Certificate he- 
newal Case. Tentative. 
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od Take your pick! American’s new commuter ser- Chicago to New York Nonstop 
ation vice features the greatest number of nonstop 7am + 8am + 10am ~ 11am 
— departures to New York—with return flights to 12noon + 1pm + 2pm + 4pm + Spm 
z Chicago every hour on the hour during the 6pm + 7pm + 9pm + 3am 
ring day. In addition, fast DC-6 Flagships with pres- plus 10 other convenient flights 
8 
Sn : surized cabins make this service as luxurious as New York to Chicago Nonstop 
alla, fj it is convenient. 8:10 a.m. DST and every hour on 
L. ” F a the hour until 6:00 p. m. plus the 
zton, For reservations, see your nearest American Airlines “Midnight Mercury.” 
ticket office or call your travel agent 7 other convenient flights 
, ate + 
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388,836 passengers 
have walked on this flight rug 


|S nae rd RUGS take a beating from 
muddy shoes, spilled foods, scraping 
feet, the pounding of high heels, and 
frequent cleaning. Most kinds wear 
out fast. 

But not the flight rug above, installed 
on a Pioneer Air Lines DC-3 in August, 
1947. It's made of Avtrim, the B. F. 
Goodrich flexible material. 

In nearly four years’ time, the plane 
has hauled 388,836 passengers, flown 
10,000 hours. The Avtrim rug has never 
been removed for cleaning or any 
other reason. 

Made of Avtrim sheeting, backed 
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with fabric and sponge rubber, this rug 
is so tough that it far outwears other 
kinds. It resists scuffs and scratches. It 
can’t be hurt by grease, oil or any ordi- 
nary stains and chemicals. Things that 
are spilled on it don’t soak in, can be 
easily wiped up. Thorough cleaning is 
done with soap and water, or any stand- 
ard solvent, without removing the rug. 

Avtrim is an ideal material for almost 
every interior trim job. It’s rich looking 
and colorful. Pioneer uses it for head lin- 
ings in all its planes. Many airlines use 
Avtrim for wall paneling, arm rests, bag- 
gage racks, bulkheads and other places. 


Newest development is patterned, 


colored fabric covered with transparent 
Avtrim. You can have any pattern, any 
color, any finish that suits your dec: 
tive scheme. B. F. Goodrich is prepa: 
to supply any of 28,000 different c 
binations. For information on Avt: 
styles and prices, write The B 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Di 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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HOW THE AIR FORCE has fared in group (now wing) strength since its World War II peak of 243 is shown above. The 48 figure 
of October, 1949, marked the low point reached under former Defense Secretary Louis Johnson’s economy program, 


An Exclusive Look at USAF Expansion 


New demands for more than 95 wings won't be 


made until early 1952; top limit not set. 


By James J. Haccerty, Jr. 


LTHOUGH planning now for a 

big increase in strength beyond its 
present 95-wing goal, the Air Force 
mt make any expansion requests be- 
fore the first of next year, AMERICAN 
Aviation learned last week. 


_s 
= 


For some time it has been evi- 
nt that the Air Force was not con- 
tent with its authorized size, the 95- 
ng goal, which is still some 15 months 
from attainment. 


Qa. 


< 
= 


Secretary of the Air Force Finletter, 
Under Secretary McCone and Chief of 
Staff Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg have 
al made public statements to the ef- 
fe-t that 95 wings are not enough to 
met the international commitments of 


the USAF, 


But while it was obvious that sooner 
o: later the USAF would come forth 
with some new demands, there was 
i information as to when they would 
come. Speculation had it that the USAF 
would kick over the traces during hear- 
ings on the fiscal 1952 budget, sched- 
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uled to start any day now, and ask for 
a strength authorization beyond that 
recommended in the President’s budget. 
Such is not the case. 

The latest addition to the USAF’s 
high command, new Assistant Secretary 
Roswell L. Gilpatric, provided Amert- 
can Aviation with the timetable. 
Frankly admitting that the Air Force 
will seek to go beyond the currently 
authorized 95 wings, Gilpatric said that: 


®The Air Force will make no new 
demands during the fiscal 1952 hear- 
ings and will defend its budget on the 
basis of 95 wings, pointing out, how 
ever, that it is considered inadequate 
and that there will undoubtedly be a 
request for added strength later. 


® No definite strength has been decided 
upon at the moment and no formal re- 
quest for additional strength has been 
forwarded to the higher levels of com- 
mand for approval. 

® In October or November of this year, 
after the USAF has had a chance to 
study in detail its requirements for 
global defense, a program will be de- 





cided upon and probably presented to 
Congress after the first of the year in 
the form of a supplemental 1952 ap 
propriation request. 

Vandenberg’s recent statement before 
a Congressional committee that the 95- 
wing Air Force was a “shoestring” 
organization encountered some criticism 
among military observers. Why, it was 
asked, did the Air Force defend a 95- 
wing organization as adequate during 
hearings on last year’s second supple 
mental appropriation (post-Korea) and 
then switch to the “shoestring” theme 
when it came time to testify on the 
fourth supplemental only a few months 
later? There are two answers: 
* The military has come upon new 
intelligence regarding Russia’s air po- 
tential, information which pointed up 
the fact that Russia was far better pre- 
pared to wage a global air war than 
had previously been believed. 
® Increasing tension in Western Europe, 
coupled with a re-evaluation of Soviet 
tactical air strength in that part of the 
world, has convinced the air planners 
that the portion of a 95-wing Air Force 
which could be diverted to Europe would 
be wholly inadequate for the task as- 
signed it. 

There have been a number of guesses 
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as to what new strength the Air Force 
wiil request. The figure of 125 wings 
seems to be the most often repeated. 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.) 
has called for a 150-wing Air Force, of 
which 48 wings would be tactical, or 
ground support. Lodge, although well- 
informed, is speaking only for himself, 
the Air Force is careful to point out. 
Some other informed observers think 
the USAF may ask for as many as 175 
wings. These figures compare with a 
peak World War II strength of 243 
combat groups. 


Estimates Premature 


But these estimates, although one of 
them will probably come close to the 
mark, are premature, according to Gil- 
patric. The Air Force, at the moment, 
is preparing several strength estimates, 
each dependent upon a number of 
variables. For instance, what size Air 
Force will be required to meet the 
situation in Korea? How many divi- 
sions would the U. S. send to Europe? 
What size ground force will our allies 
in Western Europe muster and how 
much of the air power required to back 
it up will we have to supply? 

Another item to be considered is how 
much the treasury will stand. With a 
1952 defense budget which some ob- 
servers estimate will run as high as $90 
billion after all the supplemental _re- 
quests are acted upon, the national 
economy is in jeopardy, Their detrac- 
tors to the contrary, Air Force planners 
are citizens, too, and they must balance 








their requirements with the national 
economy. 

With the status of Air Force future 
strength so vague at the present time, 
the answers to corollary questions which 
come to mind must also be necessarily 
vague. 

* What will an increased program cost? 
The only yardstick available comes from 
Sen. Lodge who, undoubtedly after ob- 
taining rough estimates from the Air 
Force, said that his 150-wing program 
would cost an additional $25 billion a 
year until attainment. This program 
envisions the addition of 3,600 tactical 
planes plus another 6,000 planes for 
operation by North Atlantic Treaty 
countries, as well as a build-up of the 
USAF’S strategic bombing force. 

® Where will the emphasis be as we go 
beyond 95 wings? This again, Gil- 
patric points out, is subject to resolu- 
tion of the variables mentioned before. 
However, it is almost certain that the 
major emphasis will come in tactical 
air power. 

This is not to imply, however, that 
other phases of the expansion will be 
neglected. Under Secretary McCone 
made that very clear recently: 

“This force (95 wings) will not pro 
vide the interceptors necessary for an 
acceptable defense of the United States, 
or indeed sufficient to match the capa- 
bilities of the radar early warning net- 
work now under construction. 

“The strategic Air Force is still the 
world’s most powerful instrument, but 
nevertheless the capacity of this force— 





What Is A Wing ? 


LTHOUGH the Air Force switched from the use of the term “group” 
to “wing” more than a year ago, the new terminology is still causing 
some confusion among followers of military doings, the opinion being in 
some quarters that a wing is more than one combat group. This was true 
during World War II, but today the terms “wing” and “combat group” 


may be used interchangeably. 


However, although there is only one combat group in an Air Force 


wing, there are also a number of supporting, non-combat groups. 


As an 


example, here is a breakdown of the composition of a wing of Boeing B-47 
jet bombers (although there are as yet no operational B-47 wings). Per- 
sonnel figures used are war-time strength: 

© One combat group, which consists of three bombing squadrons and one 


air refueling squadron. 


Each of the bombing squadrons has 15 B-47 air- 


craft. The refueling squadron has 20 tankers, either Boeing KB-29’s or 


KC-97A’s. 


Total group strength, 1,600 officers and men. 


© One maintenance and supply group, consisting of three squadrons: a mainte- 
nance squadron of 300 personnel; a supply squadron of 400; and a motor 
vehicle squadron of 250. Total group strength, 950 officers and enlisted men. 
® One air base group, consisting of five squadrons: a headquarters squadron, 
100 personnel; a communications squadron, 100; an air police squadron, 
130; a food service squadron, 200; and an installations squadron, 160. 
Total group strength, 690 officers and enlisted men. 
© One medical group, consisting of about 120 officers and enlisted men. 
Thus, the B-47 wing has three supporting groups with a total of 1,760 
officers and men to keep the combat group, with 1,600 officers and men, in 


the air. 
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our means of delivering the atomi 
bomb—is not keeping pace with atom 
development.” 


Will Need Reserves 


* What will be the personnel requir 
ment? The USAF hopes it can obtai 
the bulk of its required person: 
through enlistments and the draft, | 
undoubtedly a program of any siz 
beyond 95 wings will involve recall 
reserves, particularly in the officer cat 
gories. A rule of thumb, based on the 
present personnel strength, is that each 
wing added will necessitate an add 
tional 10,000 men. This does not mean 
that one wing has 10,000 men; but 
addition of one extra wing requires 
additions down the line in all of the 
noncombat branches. 

One of the reasons for the. specula 
tion that the demand for increased 
strength would come within the next 
month or so was the fact that the 95 
wing strength is only 15 months from 
attainment. Observers reasoned that, if 
a gap in production flow was to be 
avoided, the Air Force would have to 
start ordering equipment for the wings 
beyond No. 95 within the next few 
months. 

Such is not the case, however. Al 
though the schedule calls for 95 wings 
by about October, 1952, they will not 
be completely equipped with modern 
aircraft. Production of new 
ment for the 95 wings runs through 
1953 and in some cases into 1954. Thus 
the Air Force has plenty of time to 
determine its needs and start placing 
orders without fear of a production “val 
ley,” or gap. 


Orders by March 


According to Gilpatric, the Air Force 
will determine the wing structure 
needs by October or November of this 
year. The program will then be sub 
mitted to the Armed Services Policy 
Committee, which is composed of the 
Secretary of Defense, the three service 
secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Stafl 
for approval. Following approval, ' 
program will be submitted to Congress 
1S an appropriation request, probably 
just after the start of 1952. If it is 
passed, orders for the additional equip 
ment should start flowing about n 
March. 

As of now, the Air Force has 87 of ‘ts 
95 wings organized and a total of 
(60,000 men in service. The build-:p 
to 87 has been comparatively rapid, 6 
from now on it will slow down. 
though the USAF gained six wings 
tween March and the end of June, 
will take 15 months to organize 
remaining eight. The reason is 
the USAF has now reached the px 
where it must await deliveries of 1 
aircraft in order to equip new win: 


equip 


oo 
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70-PASSENGER HELICOPTER proposed by Hughes Aircraft Co. 


This first published sketch of the Model 205 shows the double 


decked arrangement for passengers. 


Two Glimpses 


10-PASSENGER XH-16 of Piasecki Helicopter Corp., as seen 


into the Future 


below, is a twin-rotor craft called the Airline Connection Version 


| Marcstteter 








Trunkline Mergers to Remake Air Map 


CAB and industry agree realignment is needed to 


reduce carriers’ dependence on air mail pay. 


HE most important and far-reach- 

ing changes in the composition of 
the air transport system of the United 
States since the air mail cancellations 
of 1934 are now in the making. 

Both the leading elements of the air 
transport industry and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are generally agreed that 
a series of mergers of trunklines is 
desirable. 

Within six weeks the CAB will make 
known its specific wishes with regard 
to merging. The CAB will not offer a 
fixed national plan but will suggest 
various combinations which will lead 
to greater independence of trunklines 
from mail pay. 

Meantime there are numerous dis- 
cussions going on within the industry 
regarding mergers. 

Here, in essence, is the comprehen- 
sive policy picture: 


1. The CAB believes there should be 
a two-level structure within the air 
transport industry composed of eco- 
nomically self-sufficient trunklines and 
of local service airlines for which size- 
able mail pay will be required in the 
future. 


2. There has been a growing reécog- 
nition among secondary trunklines that 
their economic salvation rests with 
mergers, that no matter how efficient a 
small trunk may become by itself, it 
will forever be restricted and dependent 
upon higher mail pay unless it has 
more earning potential by serving more 
heavy-volume routes. 


3. Both industry and CAB recognize 
that Congress is determined to spotlight 
air mail subsidy in the future and that 
some form of separating compensation 
from subsidy is inevitable. Judicious 
mergers would avoid the subsidy prob- 
lem entirely for the trunks. Many small 
stops on trunks could then be trans- 
ferred to local service lines. 


4. The local service airlines have 
already been told that they must remain 
local lines in their respective regions, 
that the weak ones will not survive, and 
that the ones showing constant im- 
provement will be aided. One important 
barrier to mergers of trunks has been 
the fear that local lines would be per- 
mitted to expand and become com- 
petitive; the CAB has gone to con- 
siderable length in recent weeks to estab- 
lish a firm policy restricting local lines 
to local service for all time. 


5. With the sad history of railroad 
16 


competition and losses before them, 
CAB believes that this is the politically 
expedient time to effect major changes 
in the trunk, routes. It believes it will 
have brought about an historic achieve- 
ment if it can produce a balanced com- 
petitive network receiving only com- 
pensatory mail pay. From the adminis- 
tration standpoint this would be bene- 
ficial for the 1952 election year. 


6. The CAB recognizes that it does 
not have the power, per se, to force 
mergers. But it can suggest and en- 
courage. And it has a lever of mail pay 
to use if necessary. In its favor is the 
fact that it seems inclined to want in- 
dustry to take the initiative so long as 
the proposed mergers have the end re- 
sult toward economic self-sufficiency. 

All of the area of activity surrounds 
12 secondary carriers. The Big Four— 
American, United, Trans World and 
Eastern—are expected to remain pretty 


much “as is” unless TWA is strength 
ened somewhat here and there. 

The 12 secondaries are Northwest 
Capital, Delta, Braniff, National, West 
ern, Chicago & Southern, Mid-Con 
tinent, Northeast, Continental, Colonial 
and Inland, the latter being a division 
of Western. 

It is doubtful if the CAB itself has 
come to any conclusion about the final 
desired number of trunks. Figures have 
ranged from six to ten. But if the CAB’s 
goal of self-sufficient ,lines is to be 
realized there can be no more than 
about six to eight. This goal is ambitious 
to an extreme, however, because it isn’t 
always easy to bring about mergers 
where stockholders, management and 
politics are in opposition. 

The CAB stands a very good chance, 
however, of effecting some important 
mergers within the next 12 months. 
Several should be ready for popping in 
a short time. Mail pay savings to the 
taxpayers would be very substantial. 

Right in the midst of the merger dis- 
cussions is Harold D. Koontz, professor 
of business policy and transportation of 





Reducing 16 Airlines to 6 


Here is how Harold Koontz would re-make the air transport network to 
form six economically self-sufficient systems: 
® He would leave American and United just as they are. 
® He would add to TWA all of Continental, and Braniff’s route Kansas 
City-Wichita-Oklahoma City-Fort Worth/Dallas-Houston and Tulsa-Okla 


homa City-Denver. 


® He would add to Eastern all of Mid-Continent, and Braniff’s route Chicago 


Kansas City, and Memphis-Tulsa. 


® He would make up a fifth major system by combining the domestic routes 
of Northeast, Colonial, Delta, National, Chicago & Southern and Capital 
(except Capital’s Chicago-Detroit-Cleveland-Pittsburgh-New York route) plus 
a new route Cleveland-Cincinnati. (This is Combination A in table below). 
® He would make up a sixth major system by combining Northwest and 
Western (including Inland) plus Capital’s route Chicago-Detroit-Cleveland 
Pittsburgh-New York, plus a new route Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San 
Francisco, also nonstop flights permitted New York-Los Angeles, New York 
San Francisco, Chicago-San Francisco, Chicago-Los Angeles, and New York 
Chicago. (This is Combination B in table below). 

How these six systems would rank competitively with regard to the 
passenger mile potential as measured by the intercity route traffic of the to; 
100 ranking pairs of cities in the September 1948 and March 1949 CAB 
airline surveys, is shown in the table below. TWA and Eastern are shown 


with the additions enumerated above. 


Average 
Number 
of Top 
100 Pairs 
Served 
American 43.5 
United 38 
Trans World 40 
Eastern 26.5 
Combination A 27.5 
Combination B 33 


Total Potential 
Passenger to Airline Average 
Miles of Based on Number of 
Pairs Equal Carriers 
Served Proration Serving 
(000,000’s) (000,000’s) Pairs 
269.5 98.7 2.7 
256.9 87.6 2.9 
240.3 85.5 2.8 
155.9 70.8 2.2 
153.6 70.1 2.2 
242.8 90.1 2.7 
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No Trunkline Ambitions 


Presidents and representatives of 17 local service airlines attending 
the Local Service Airline Seminar at Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., 
on June 21-22, adopted a resolution stating that the local operators agree 
that they will remain in the local field. 


This disavowal of trunkline ambitions occurred along with an informal 
meeting of the operators and the five CAB members. The CAB again told 
the operators that it was working up a special type of certificate for local 
operators specifying that the local companies are to remain local. 





the University of California (Los 
Angeles) whose article proposing six 
major systems appears in the spring 
edition of The Journal of Air Law 
and Commerce a few weeks ago. 
Koontz is a former assistant to the 
president of TWA and former director 
of commercial sales for Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. While he pre- 
sumably was writing quite independ- 
ently of what was going on in CAB 
and the industry, his proposals have 
stirred up a great deal of interest and 


coincide to a remarkable degree with 
both CAB thinking and actual merger 
discussions in industry. 

Koontz theorizes that the size of an 
airline alone does not dictate efficiency. 
He points out that many of the second- 
ary carriers are just as efficient, and 
some more so, as the Big Four. But 
the smaller carriers don’t serve enough 
major points to become economically 
self-sufficient. They have no way of 
becoming independent of higher mail 
payments. 


As he puts it, the major problem is 
“the size and character of the market 
facing each domestic carrier.” To illus- 
trate, he singled out Continental Air 
Lines as an efficient airline, one of the 
best in this regard, but serving a very 
weak area without hitting a single one 
of the top 100 pairs of cities generating 
heavy traffic. 

Koontz’ study is exhaustive in show- 
ing the heavy traffic routes of the coun- 
try, all based on CAB traffic surveys. 
His entire study was based upon parcel- 
ing out the 100 top pairs of cities in 
such a way as to give competitive 
balance for six major systems, each of 
which would presumably be independent 
of subsidy mail payments. 

There is no doubt that Koontz will 
have a deep effect on the current think- 
ing in CAB and industry even though 
his specific combinations may not come 
to fruition. Those whe have been seek- 
ing a way out of dependence upon air 
mail will find a general solution in his 
arguments, regardless of how the com- 
binations are made up. 





New Aircraft Production Board Coming 
Harold (Bill) Boyer, member of wartime APB, 
expected to head new agency with broad powers. 


By Rosert Lorsetson 


N Aircraft Production Board, simi- 

lar to one using the same name 
during the war years, is expected to be 
established in the near future but its 
exact powers will be defined only after 
the Board starts holding regular meet- 
ings under a permanent chairman and 
the specific problems of the aircraft in- 
dustry become apparent. 

Pointing to these facts are: 


*A statement by Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson that such a board 
would soon be established under the 
Defense Production Administration. 


* Unearthing by American AviATION 
of DPA’s Administrative Order No. 7 
creating an APB and broadly outlining 
its powers. 
* Several meetings in the last three 
months by representatives of various 
government agencies concerned in one 
wey or another with aircraft production. 
These have constituted “informal” APB 
mcetings. 
* Strong rumors in Washington that 
the Board will be headed by Harold 
R. (Bill) Boyer, present director of 
production engineering for General 
Motors Corp. and a member of the war- 
time APB. 

According to the DPA administrative 
or ler establishing the Board, its mem- 
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bership will consist of a chairman to be 
appointed by the DPA Administrator 
(probably Boyer), the Administrator of 
the National Production Authority 
(Manly Fleischmann), a representative 
of the DPA (W. W. Watts, deputy ad- 
ministrator in charge of the Office of 
Procurement and Production), the chief 
ef the NPA’s Aircraft Division (Joseph 
J. Mitchener, Jr.), a representative of 
the Defense Department and other rep- 
resentatives of the Armed Services and 
the Munitions Board. 


Informal Meetings 


Sitting in at past informal meetings 
besides Watts, Fleischmann and Mitch- 
ener have been Brig. Gen. John K. 
Christmas, Chief of the Army’s Pro- 
curement Division; Rear Adm. Thomas 
S. Combs, Chief of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics; Lt. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, 
USAF’s Deputy Chief of Staff-Materiel, 
who retired June 30 and will probably 
be replaced on the APB by Maj. Gen. 
Orval R. Cook, his successor; Cor- 
nelius W. Middleton, vice chairman of 
production requirements management 
for the Munitions Board; and D. W. 
Rentzel, Undersecretary of Commerce 
for Transportation. 

No representatives from the aircraft 
industry are expected to sit on the new 
APB. Manufacturers will point out 


their requirements through the various 
members. 

The new APB will be set up in the 
Defense Production Administration, an 
agency directly under Mobilizer Wil- 
son’s control. Its chairman is sched- 
uled to be responsible to Watts, who 
is responsible to DPA’s newly appointed 
administrator, Manly Fleischmann (also 
head of NPA), who in turn will answer 
to Wilson himself. 

It was pointed out that APB has 
been set up at a high level in the gov- 
ernment’s pyramid of mobilization 
agencies, mainly because Wilson is con- 
vinced of the need for such an agency 
near the top, where it will be able to 
exert power to ensure planes being pro- 
duced on schedule. 

The DPA order gives the Board re- 
sponsibility for the over-all coordina- 
tion of the plane production program. 
The Board will determine “through 
established agencies the total require- 
ments, including military, commercial 
and civilian, for aircraft and will rec- 
ommend the allocation of the available 
supply of materials and facilities” for 
plane production when the supply is 
not enough to meet all requirements. 

Administrative Order 7 also gives the 
APB power to formulate and recom- 
mend “policies and procedures for in- 
suring required production, including 
the scheduling of aircraft components; 
expansion of facilities; conservation; 
standardization, and related matters.” 

These powers roughly parallel those 
granted to the World War II APB, 
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which was headed by Charles E. Wil- 
son—the same man who now directs the 
complete mobilization program. And 
few in the aviation industry will deny 
that Wilson’s APB, which also was 
manned by the late Lt. Gen. William 
S. Knudsen, Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, 
Rear Admiral E. M. Pace and T. P. 
Wright, did a good job of ironing out 
production irregularities. 


Power Needed 


It seems fairly evident that if and 
when Boyer takes the job, he will ac- 
cept it only on the condition that he 
have the power to carry through the 
scheduling program necessary to insure 
enough planes for defense. 

An additional clue to the possible 
working of the newly created DPA 
agency may be found in a brief review 
of its successful predecessor, the war- 
time APB: 

Reporting directly to the APB were 
the Civil Requirements Branch, dealing 
with civilian planes; the Project Service 
Branch, handling expediting of facilities; 
and the Project Rating Branch, in charge 
of priority ratings of facility projects. 
Executive agency of the APB was the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, staffed 
by T. P. Wright and representatives of 


the Bureau of Aerorautics and the then 
Army Air Forces. 

This office co-ordinated airplane and 
engine schedules with the military and 
presented them to the Joint Aircraft 
Committee and the APB for approval. 
ARCO also supervised the Resources 
Division, which dealt principally with 
materials. The Conservation and Stand- 
ards Division coordinated between the 
armed services, the War Production 
Board and industry all matters involv- 
ing conservation and standardization of 
materials for the aircraft program. 
ARCO also had a Manpower Division 
which pointed out requirements for 
workers to the War Manpower Com 
mission, the Army and Navy and the 
WPB. 

Another organization which was re 
sponsible to ARCO was the Aircraft 
Scheduling Unit at what is now Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton. This 
group prepared the requirements for the 
air program in terms of materials and 
presented them ‘to WPB through ARCO 
as the claimant agency for the air pro 
gram. This unit also handled the al- 
location and distribution of materials 
and handled all industry contacts for 
ARCO. 


The current APB cannot possibly be 





Office of Defense Mobilization 


Charles E. 


Wilson 


(Over-all Coordination of Defense Set-up) 


Defense Production Administration 


Manly Fleischmann 
(Planning and Programming) 


Office of Procurement and Production 


W. W. 


Watts 


Aircraft Production Board 


Harold R. Boyer (?) 
(Aircraft Scheduling) 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD'S probable chain of command is shown above. 
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as potent unless the cold war with t 
Russians warms up more than it | 
since Korea. But congressmen 
other government officials, daily be« 
ing more convinced that airpower 
definitely needed, will probably not h 
tate to give the new APB wider px 
as they are needed. As one DPA offi 
cial put it, “There will be nothing to 
stop APB from going directly to Wilson 
if it can’t get what it wants any other 
way.” 

Creation of the Aircraft Production 
Board thus marks the next to last step 
in the often-expressed wish of aviation 
people that something be done to in 
sure aircraft in the air rather than on 
paper. If the last step is taken—the 
granting of adequate power to APB 
that wish will undoubtedly become a 
reality. 


Lockheed Freighter 
Wins Competition 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has won the 
Air Force’s design competition for an 
air freighter capable of carrying 25,000 
lbs. of cargo over a 2,000-mile range. 

Lockheed had submitted two de 
signs for a _ four-engined high-wing 
plane, one using four Allison T-38 turbo 
props and weighing just over 125,000 
lbs., and the other using Wright R-3350 
Turbo-Compound engines, weighing 
slightly less. 

Other comipanies in the competition 
were Douglas Aircraft Co., Boeing Air 
plane Co., Chase Aircraft, and Airliits 
Inc. 


C-W Rocket Engine 
First With Throttle 


Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s XLR-25 rocket 


engine, the first rocket power plant 
capable of being throttled like a jet 
engine, has passed reliability tests at 
the corporation’s Propeller Division 


plant in Caldwell, N. J., and should 
be ready for acceptance by the A 
Force soon. The engine is destine 
for use in Bell Aircraft Corp.'s X 
swept-wing special research airplane «le 
signed for supersonic work. 

C-W engineers think they can 
the engine ready for delivery to 
by Aug. 1, and the X-2 flight test 
gram, now years behind schedule, shoul 
get under way late this year. Ti er 
were two major factors in the 1g 
delay; Bell’s engineering problem: in 
shaping an airframe out of solid si) 
less steel, and C-W’s problems in 
veloping a rocket engine which « 
be throttled. The stainless steel 
lage is required to withstand the ter 
friction temperatures expected to be on 
countered at the speeds at which -he 


X-2 is slated to fly. 
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AVRO CANADA'S CF-100 all-weather long-range jet fighter has made its first flight using the Avro Orenda engine, making it the 
first all-Canadian craft. Power plant and airframe were both produced in the same plant, possibly for the first time in production history. 




























| 
| New Military Planes 


MARTIN’S PSM-1 MARLIN flying boat, 
shown in takeoff and in-flight photos, has 
been ordered “in substantial numbers” by 
the Navy for use in anti-submarine war- 
fare. Well-equipped for electronic sub- 
marine detection, the P5M-1 is also easily 
maneuverable in restricted areas, by virtue 
of its under-water controls; a keel that 
extends from bow to sternpost beneath the 
surface, and hydroflaps, or under-water 
rudders near the tail. The Marlin is 
powered by two Wright Turbo-Compound 
engines, each developing 3,250 horsepower. 


SUPERMARINE SWIFT, the Royal Air 
Force’s first swept wing fighter, is an ad- 
vinced development of the Supermarine 
545 shown below and will be powered by 
a single Rolls-Royce jet engine. Produc- 
tion for the RAF is now under way. 








CANADAIR’S Plant No. 1 and... 


oe « PUAN No. 2 


Canadair Gaining Top Production Role 


Company, with three big military plane orders, also 
looks ahead to future commercial market. 


By Wayne W. Parrisx 


ANADA’S first aircraft plant fully 

equipped for large production is 
getting geared up to do its share for 
western hemisphere defense. 

Canadair, Ltd., at Cartierville, just 
outside Montreal, has three big pro- 
duction jobs that will put the company 
in the top ranks of world aircraft pro- 
ducers. 

On the books at the moment are the 
following jobs: 


® F-86. This is a production contract 
for the RCAF to build this Nerth- 
American jet-powered Sabre in sub- 
stantial quantity. The first contract, 
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signed in August, 1949, called for 100 
planes ‘but the quantity has been upped 
many times over and will keep one part 
of the plant busy for an_ indefinite 
period. 


* T-33. This, too, is a production con 
tract for the RCAF of the Lockheed 
twin-seat trainer version of the F-80 
Shooting Star. Between 400 and 500 
will be built starting in a few months 
at a cost of about $200,000 each. 


© T-36. Canadair entered its own de- 
sign, the CL-16, in the Wright Field 
competition for an advanced trainer but 
the contract was awarded to Beech Air- 
craft Corp. As consolation, the USAF 
asked Canadair to share in the Beech 


contract to the extent of building s 
eral hundred units complete, material! 
aiding Beech in completing the design 
of the T-36 and of accepting sub 
tract work from Beech for the lat' 
own part of the production work 

This work will all be for the US 
although it is possible that the R' 
will S 
much engineering work remains t 
done it may be five months b 
actual production gets under way. 
T-36 will seat about 12, be pow 
with two Pratt & Whitney R-280 
gines, will have a cruising speed in 
cess of 300 mph and a maximum 5; 
of about 390 mph. 

Canada has long wanted a healthy 
craft industry, but getting one h 
been easy. It has finally made 
grade with Canadair, which has 
built into a first-class company du: 


want some in due course. 
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the past few years. The secret of its 
present position is the gathering to- 
gether of a team of men with know- 
how—and getting its plant adequately 
equipped with machines to do an en- 
tire production job. 

Back in 1942 the Canadian govern- 
ment built the plant and turned it over 
to Canadian Vickers to manage. In 1944 
Canadair, Ltd., was formed to manage 
the plant on a fee basis. Before the war 
was over some 400 PBY Catalina flying 
boats had been turned out. Then the 
company turned its attention to build- 
ing the North Star, the four-engined 
transport plane that merges the DC-4 
and DC-6 under license from Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Some 71 of these planes, 
powered with Rolls Royce Merlin 626 
engines, were built for Trans-Canada, 
CPAL, BOAC and the RCAF, 

In 1947, Electric Boat Co. of New 
London, Conn. bought complete control 
of the company and bought all of the 
plant facilities from the Canadian gov- 
ernment. Aggressive and well-heeled, 
Electric Boat set out to build up an even 
better facility and it expanded the fac- 
tory area considerably. But things 
didn’t start humming until the original 
F-86 production contract in 1949. 


What It Has 


Today Canadair has 1,750,000 sq. ft. 
of factory area, 75,000 sq. ft. of hangar 
area, 24% miles of assembly flow lines, 
110 acres adjoining a good airfield, 
and all manner of tooling, milling, turn- 
ing and other facilities, and a wide range 
of presses including a No. 46 Hufford 
of 150-ton capacity. In addition to the 
main plant Canadair has taken on a 
long-term lease the old Noorduyn plant 
across the field and this is currently 
used for F-86 assembly. 

Employment is now 6,000 but will 

rise rapidly to 8,000 in the next few 
nonths and then to 10,000. There is 
an engineering staff of 200. 
One handicap in Canadian aircraft 
roduction is the general absence of sub- 
contracting facilities. | Canadair is 
uipped to handle substantial produc- 
tion orders without resorting to major 
beontracting but it is possible that it 
ll embark on an educational program 
encouraging concerns in the Montreal 
‘a to undertake subcontracting. 


Whom it Has 


In contrast with World War II when 
craft know-how in Canada was scarce, 
Canadair is staffed with experience to- 
day: 

John Jay Hopkins, chairman of the 
»»ard and president of Canadair (see 
over photo), is the hard-hitting presi- 
dent of the parent company, Electric 
vat Co., New London, Conn. (USS. 
c:pital), The 58-year-old Hopkins, who 
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J. Geoffrey Notman 


is a member of some 22 organizations 
and belongs to 14 clubs and business 
groups, operates a flying office, hopping 
around the, continent by company plane. 
He spends several days in Montreal 
each week. On Canadair’s board are 
top Canadian and American indus- 
trialists. 

J. Geoffrey Notman, executive v.p. 
and general manager, who joined the 
company last year. Montreal-born, long 
associated with Dominion Engineering, 
a large heavy equipment manufacturer, 
Notman has been a leading figure in 
Canadian industry for 28 years. He 
was prominent in World War II as a 
Munitions and Supply expert. 

Robert A. Neale, V.P.-manufacturing, 
for 18 years with Boeing Airplane Co. 
and director and operations manager of 
eleven of Boeing’s plants from 1943-47. 

William K. Ebel, V.P.-engineering, 
well known in the U. S. industry and 
tor 25 years with The Glenn L. Martin 
Co. and later with Curtiss-Wright. 

Peter H. Redpath, V.P.-sales, veteran 
pilot, 13 years with TWA and, until he 
joined Canadair, was vice president of 
Scandinavian Airlines System. 





Experience in the engineering staff 
ranges from many well-known U. S. 
companies to most of the British and 
some other foreign concerns. 

H. Oliver West, former top Boeing 
executive who went to Canadair after 
the war and served as president, is no 
longer with the company. In poor 
health, West is retiring to his home on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Rated High by AF 


Canadair was disappointed, naturally, 
at not winning the USAF advanced 
trainer contract. It would have been 
a ten strike for Canada. Actually, the 
company rated very high in the com 
petition and Wright Field had indicated 
at one point that Canadair would be 
given the prime contract. But its share 
of the Beech contract will keep both 
its engineers and its plant busy. 

The company is all-out for defense 
contracts but is determined to find a 
permanent niche in the aviation indus 
try. For this reason it is devoting de- 
tailed study to the transport market. 
It is possible that a limited line of the 
North Stars may be re-opened to meet 
transport requirements, but it is much 
more interested in hitting the DC-3 re- 
placement market which is still open for 
challenge around the world. 


Parts for C-47’s 


After World War II it converted 
about 300 C-47’s and is still supplying 
parts for over 2000 C-47’s being oper- 
ated by a hundred airlines in 45 coun 
tries. This gives Canadair a continu 
ing close touch with the world market 
its parts business has been substantial. 

This writer made his third visit to 
Canadair just recently. The other trips 
were in the midst of World War II and 
There is a world of differ- 

It isn’t easy to develop a 
first class aircraft production facility. 
It takes a lot of know-how. Today 
Canada has a right to feel that its 
Canadair facility at Montreal is first 
class in every respect. 


just after. 
ence today. 





Ebel Neale 


Redpath 
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DWINDLING SUPPLY of engineering graduates, as predicted by Bureau of Labo 


Statistics and American Society for Engineering Education, is shown above. 
minimum need for engineers is 30,000 per year. 


Estimated 
Just a year ago there were only 18,000 


job openings for 50,000 graduates, and high school seniors were being advised not to 
enroll in engineering schools. 


No Early End of Engineer Shortage 


Technical school output expected to show continued 


downward trend through 1954 


By Kerr Saunpers 


OSSIBLY the most critical shortage 
facing the aircraft manufacturing 
industry today, and one in which the 
industry is left largely to its own re- 
sources, is that of engineering personnel. 
The industry needs literally thou- 
sands of design engineers, structural 
engineers, electrical engineers, drafts- 
men and men of other engineering 
skills. The question is: where will these 
critically needed personnel come from? 
It takes four years of college train- 
ing to produce an engineer, and the 
colleges today are not turning out 
enough to meet the needs of industry. 
Furthermore, the aircraft industry must 
compete with scores of other industries 
for the limited available supply on engi- 
neers. 

Faced with this situation, the air- 
craft industry must seek to remedy its 
engineer shortages through: 

* Working its engineers longer hours. 
* Obtaining draft deferments for as 
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many of its irreplacable engineers as 
possible. 

® Bidding for engineering school grad 
uates. 

*In-plant training programs. 

® Utilization on a part-time basis of the 
services of engineering school faculty 
members and engineering stu 
dents. 


senior 


* Luring engineering personnel away 
from non-essential industries. 


* Hiring of engineers away from one 
another. 


Longer hours: Touching on this point, 
Bob Woods, of Bell Aircraft, told fel 
low engineers at a recent S.A.E. meet 
ing that “Enough qualified men to do 
all we have in mind simply do not ex 
ist, so we had better make sure we are 
using existing capacities to the limit.” 

An east coast aircraft manufacturer 
currently short of design engineers and 
layout draftsmen states in its newspaper 
advertisements: “50-hour, five-day week, 





with generous premium pay for o\ 
time. 
Engineers in a number of aircr 
plants today are working 45 to 50 ho 
week, and in some instances as mu 
as 58 hours More will be doing 
before the end of the year 


Draft deferments: Aircraft Indust 
\ssociation and personnel department 
of the various companies are grapp 
daily with this problem and are hay 
some success. However, in the 
of men doing more or less routine 
necessary engineering work, it has 
come difficult to meet the dual Selective 
Service tests of essential employment in 
an essential industry. 


Lost to Military 


Consequently, the industry is losing 


tracers and others to 
and 
almost as difficult to replace as are engi 
higher _ skills. 


when there is a shortage of such eng 


some draftsmen, 


the armed forces, these men are 


neers of Furthermore, 


neering personnel, a plant’s entire pro 
gram is slowed down. 


Engineering graduates: About 38,000 
men graduated from the country’s engi 
neering schools this year, and from 25% 
to 30% of them were “earmarked” for 
military service before graduation. Th 
others virtually had their pick of jobs 
months before getting their diplomas, 
large industries having 
winter 


sent scouts into 
to make attrac 
tive offers to engineering seniors. 


the schools last 


No one can say for sure how many 
of these went into the aircraft industry, 
but the number probably was not very 
had to 


bid against much larger and much more 


great, since aircraft companies 


stable industries such as General Ele: 
tric, Westinghouse, General Motors, B 


Telephone and countless others. 


All Have Jobs 


At any rate, this year’s 38,000 e1 


neering graduates all have jobs, 
contrasted with the situation just a j 
18,000 


cpenings for 50,000 new engineers. 


ago, when there were only 


fact, it was just a year ago when | 
school seniors were being advised 
to enroll in engineering schools bec: 
the job market for engineers was glut 


Now the Engineers Joint Council 
New York is launching a campa 


aimed in the opposite direction. 
However, even if this program is 
will effect as 
as industry is concerned until 1955 
1956. 


cessful, it have no 
Meanwhile, the number of g 
uates will be smaller each year tor 
next several years, since the last of 
large (GI) classes graduated this ye: 

For 1952, 1953 and 1954, the Bur: 
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STANDARD SKYWAY SERVICE 
Everywhere in the Midwest 
STANDARD Aviation Gasolines * STANDARD 
Aviation Engine Oils * STANDARD Aviation 
Lubricants and Hydraulic Oils * QUAKER 
STATE Aero Engine Oils 
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@ The private plane has replaced the pinto pony on many of the western 

ranges. At Huron, South Dakota, for instance the majority of the cus- 

tomers of the Dakota Aviation Company are ranchers who fly to keep 

an eye on their wide-ranging herds. These 

cattlemen are conscious of brands and a fa- 

miliar sight to them when they set down at the 

Huron field is the famous sign that offers “Standard 

Skyway Service.” Dakota Aviation has been servicing fly- 

ing cowboys for 13 years and has a world-wide reputation as a 

distributor of crop-dusting sprayers and parts. The company has a per- 

fect safety record and there has never been a major accident at the air- 

port. “We’ve been selling Standard Oil Aviation Products since we 

started in 1937,” says Ed Youngs. “We think that’s one reason our cus- 
tomers continue to have confidence in us.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 





of Labor Statistics and the American 
Society for Engineering Education pre- 
dict that the annual supply of engineer- 
ing graduates (assuming no withdrawals 
for military service) will be approxi- 
mately 26,000, 20,000 and 17,000, ‘Te- 
spectively, as against an estimated mini- 
mum need of 30,000 per year. 

In-plant training: Such programs have 
been started in some aircraft plants and 
are planned for others. About all they 
can do to overcome engineering short- 
ages, however, is to prepare lesser skilled 
technicians to take over some of the 
tasks formerly performed by engineer- 
ing assistants, aides and draftsmen. This, 
in turn, frees these men to qualify for 
more important engineering work. 


Part-Time Work 


College personnel: Aircraft plants with 
more engineering problems than their 
available engineering staffs can handle 
are seeking to make arrangements with 
universities and colleges in their lo- 
calities for the part-time or spare-time 
services of engineering instructors and 
assistant professors. And in some in- 
stances it is proposed to “farm out” 
certain engineering projects to senior 
engineering students, the work to be 
performed at the school under the 
supervision of an instructor. 


Luring: Some engineers are being in- 
duced to leave non-essential industries 
to go into essential defense work in air- 
craft plants, but the number of engi- 
neers so procured represents only a 
small trickle as compared to the total 
need, 





Too many engineers remember that 
from 1946 to 1950, when the nation’s 
economy was booming, the aircraft in- 
dustry was living from hand to mouth, 
and they fear it might revert to a similar 
condition again in the event of any 
brightening of the international situ- 
ation, 

Pirating: This is a word the industry 
doesn’t like to hear mentioned above 
a whisper, but it is well-known that 
a few manufacturers have sought to at- 
tract workers, including engineers, away 
from other aircraft companies by offer- 
ing them special inducements. 

This practice eases the difficulties of 
some engineer-short companies at the 
expense of others, but does not increase 
the total of engineers in the industry. 

Many manufacturers doubtless would 
like to enter into an industry-wide anti- 
pirating agreement, but the Labor De- 
partment has clearly indicated it would 
be prone to regard this as an unfair 
combination in restraint of a free labor 
market. 


May Try Rehiring 


In addition to all the steps outlined 
above, the aircraft industry might try 
to rehire some of the engineering em- 
ployes it had at the peak of World War 
II activity, when total employment in 
the industry exceeded 900,000, of whom 
probably more than 60,000 were engi- 
neers (today the industry’s total em- 
ployment is a little under 400,000, of 
whom an estimated 25,000 to 30,000 are 
engineers). 

Trouble is that the thousands of engi- 
neers who were laid off by the aircraft 





One Plant's Engineer Problem 

Here’s a case history of one company’s engineer-shortage problem which 
serves to point up today’s critical situation, although there are a number of 
manufacturers whose shortage is much more acute than that of the plant 
involved, The Glenn L. Martin Company. 

At the peak of World War II, Martin had about 2,600 engineers on its 
payroll, exclusive of engineers employed by its numerous subcontractors. As 
war contracts terminated and postwar commercial contracts fell far below 
expectations, the company’s engineering force dwindled sharply. 

A year ago, Martin had only 1,200 engineers at work. The company then 
had only three models in production, not including guided missiles. It has 
been hiring additional engineers since then at the rate of about 50 a week, 
until today it has 1,700 at work on nine major projects, including the P5M-1, 
the B-57A, the XB-51, the Martin 4-0-4, the Viking and Matador missiles 


and a target drone. 


The company currently needs aerodynamicists and structural and design, 
propulsion, electronics, electro-mechanical and electronics engineers, and will 
need to hire at the rate of 50 or more per month for at least the next six 


months, provided it can find them. 


Eight engineering courses are currently being given in the Martin plant, 
most of which are aimed at giving the company’s engineers added proficiency 
or diversity of skills. In addition, the company has arrangements with 
Baltimore colleges for special up-grading courses for engineers. 





industry or were constrained to leave i 
during the famine years of 1946-195( 
have long since found permanent niches 
for themselves in other industries an 
could not be persuaded to make anoth« 
change. 


The Defense Manpower Administra 
tion, realizing the seriousness of the 
national defense aspects of the engineer 
shortage, recently sponsored a confer 
ence attended by representatives of the 
defense agencies, the Engineering Man 
power Commission of the Joint Engi 
neers Council, the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, the Selective Service System, the 
Council of State Governments, the 
American Municipal Association and 
others. 


National Program 


These conferences agreed on a na 
tional program covering long-range and 
short-range plans to overcome the short- 
age of engineering personnel. To date, 
the following steps have been taken: 


1. The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion has sent instructions to all Federal 
government agencies regarding the de 
velopment of a program for maximum 
utilization of engineers within the Fed 
eral establishment, thereby lessening the 
government's activities as a competitor 
with private industry for available engi 
neering personnel, 

2. States, counties and municipalities 
are cooperating in a program outlined 
tc the governors of all states to explore 
the possibilities of making their engi 
neering personnel available on a full 
time or part-time loan basis to the Fed 
eral defense agencies and to vital defens« 
plants. 


Short Courses 
3. The U. S. Office of Education has 


developed plans for a reactivation of th 
Engineering, Science, Management Wa 
Training program followed durin; 
World War II for intensive, short-ter: 
courses in colleges and universities t 
prepare persons for specific employment 
in defense production. 


4. The Engineers Joint Council 
conducting a campaign of informatio 
in the high schools of the country 
interest larger numbers of well qual 
fied students in the field of engineerin 


These steps and others that are co 
templated by government  agenci 
should ultimately ease the engine: 
shortage, but not in time to be of muc 
help to the aircraft industry, whi 
probably will reach the peak of 
need for engineers in 15 to 18 month 
or late next year. 
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THREE SPEED PAKS are now being used by Chicago and Southern Air Lines to 

handle special cargo loads, particularly on the route to Venezuela. Note the two rolls, 

one weighing 1,500 lbs., the other 1,700 Ibs., which couldn’t be fitted inside the plane 
but are readily handled in the Speed Pak. 


Why Connies Show Profit for C & S$ 


L-649’s earning 14c per mile before mail pay; route 


pattern makes maximum payloads possible 


By Wiuiam D. Perreavct 


FTER LOGGING 10,000 hours 
£&% flight time on its six Lockheed 
649 Constellations, Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines is convinced that it made 
a wise move two years ago in deciding 
to buy the Connies as its four-engine 
1eplacement. 

When it placed the Connie order in 
October, 1949, C&S faced a difficult 
choice. Finances did not make it pos- 
sible to program a replacement of both 
twin-engine and four-engine equipment 
with postwar types. C&S chose to keep 
ts Douglas DC-3’s and replace its 
DC-4’s. 

CxS believes this decision was the 
right one because: 

* The Constellations are now earning 
C&S over I4c per plane mile before 
vail pay. 
* Equipment reliability has been ex- 
ceptional. Despite the changeover from 
the relatively small and proved DC-4’s 
the new and larger Constellations, 
inaintenance employment has remained 
Imost at the original level. 
* More than 30,000 engine operating 
ours with the Wright R-3350 engines 
ave been logged since the one and 
mly failure in their scheduled oper- 
tions. 
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® Early June figures showed the Connies 
to be accounting for 67% of the air- 
line’s revenue and seat miles while 
operating less than 43% of the route 
miles. 

® Load factors jumped overnight each 
time the Lockheeds were introduced 
on a new route segment. On one par- 
ticularly important competitive leg, 
where C&S’s percentage of the total 
trafic had dropped from 75% to 25% 
when the competitive airline intro- 





Equipment Transition 
DC-4’s DC-3’s Connies 

June 15 6 12 0 

% Plane Miles 36.7 63.3 0 

% Seat Miles 58.0 42.0 0 
July 15 5 12 0 
% Plane Miles 38.24 61.76 0 
% Seat Miles 59.59 40.41 0 
October 1 3 12 2 
1 
9 


% Plane Miles 26.43 62.23 11.34 
% Seat Miles 40.66 39.70 19.64 
December 15 2 12 3 
% Plane Miles 7.84 6296 292 
% Seat Miles 12. 4042 47.58 
March 1 0 12 5 
% Plane Miles 0 59.34 40.66 
% Seat Miles 0 36.08 63.92 
June 15 0 12 6 
% Plane Miles 0 57.18 42.82 
% Seat Miles 0 32.65 67.35 








duced postwar equipment, C&S has 
now regained its original lead. 

Prior to the delivery of the first Con- 
stellation, C&S was operating six Doug 
las DC-4’s and 12 DC-3’s. A month 
after delivery of the first Connie in Sep- 
tember, 1950, the first scheduled oper 
ations were started. After that the 
DC-4’s were removed from service as 
the Constellations were delivered (see 
chart). 


380-Mile Average 


Chicago & Southern is 
small trunk airline. It operates 30,790 
route miles daily. Shortest hop is 165 
miles, would take only 49 minutes in a 
Constellation. Longest haul is 832 
miles between Kingston and Caracas 
with a flying time of three hours and 
13 minutes, This route pattern has con- 
tributed to C&S’s success with the 
Connie. Initially the average number 
of miles between stops with the Lock 
heeds was 390 miles, then, with suc- 
schedule changes and more 
equipment, 480, 360 and now about 380 
miles. 


a relatively 


cessive 


Operating in these ranges the Con 
stellation’s gross weight can be made 
up largely of payload. Thus it is not 
uncommon for C&S to operate with all 
57 passenger seats full, all the cargo 
the baggage compartments will hold 
and still have payload available for use 
of the underslung Speed Pak. Conse- 
quently C&S is using three Speed Paks 
on an extensive scale, six days a week. 
These are particularly useful on the 
flights to Venezuela where they permit 
C&S to carry awkward packages which 
could not otherwise be handled. 


Operating Light 


The series of Constellations operated 
by C&S are approved for gross weights 
of 98,000 pounds, but due to a maxi 
mum landing weight of 89,500 pounds 
the lighter figure is often used as the 
take-off maximum gross weight. 
Actually the Wright R-3350 BD series 
engines and Hamilton Standard pro- 
peller combination are the same units 
approved in the later Connies for oper- 
ations at 107,000 pounds gross. This 
means that the C&S Connies are always 
cperating light with a good margin 
of performance. 

And the use of Ryan jet stacks adds 
to this performance. Lockheed guar- 
antees that the use of jet-type engine ex- 
haust stacks will add 13 miles per hour 
to flight speeds at 20,000 feet cruising 
altitude. In practice C&S has found 
this to be conservative, with 17 mph 
actually being added. This additional 
speed has enabled the airline to cut 
back cruising engine horsepower to 52% 
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of METO power or 1100 horsepower. 
Contrasted with the authorized cruis- 
ing at 1400 horsepower for the R-3350, 
this lower figure insures greater re- 
liability and longer engine life. 
Another important factor: Even if 
C&S takes off late it is unlikely to ar- 
rive late. Pilots can use additional 
power to make up time as required. 


One Engine Failure 

In obtaining a favorable initial over- 
haul period for its Wright R-3350 en- 
gines, Chicago and Southern probably 
set some kind of a record. Starting 
with an approved overhaul period of 
1100 hours, C&S soon moved to 1200 
hours and is now operating three en- 
gines on service test for approval of a 
1300 hour period. The operating rec- 
ord, showing only one engine failure 
in scheduled operation and that one 
more than 30,000 engine operating 
hours ago, substantiates the move. 

Complete tooling, equipment and fa- 
cilities for setting up its own overhaul 
line for the R-3350 cost C&S about $66,- 
000. Another $139,578 in engine stock 
plus $247,242 in 12 spare engines and 
10 nacelles was also involved. With 
this equipment the airline has over- 
hauled 10 engines so far and now has 
an overhaul rate of 14% R-3350's per 
week, about the same as the G-202 en- 
gine rate. 

Overhaul of the first bare engine ran 
1016 manhours with the sixth engine 
cut down to 788 manhours. Total man- 
hours, including engine, propeller, 
nacelle work, accessories, etc., was also 
cut appreciably, from 2,958 manhours 
for the first overhaul to 1,785 hours for 
the sixth. 

Close scheduling to make maximum 
use of the six Constellations has resulted 


in high daily utilization times. In the 
first six months of operation all of the 
planes on hand were scheduled with no 
spare equipment. Despite this, and re- 
flecting the degree of reliability attained, 
daily utilization ran seven hours and 
i8 minutes during the first schedule 
period, 10 hours 39 minutes during the 
second and eight hours 54 minutes dur- 
ing the third. 

To keep maintenance demands to a 
minimum, C&S has had a rigid pro- 
gram aimed at getting the full author- 
ized operating time between inspections 
and overhauls. The degree of success 
in this program is indicated by the fact 
that during the first six months of this 
year the percentage of authorized time 
between inspections actually utilized ran 
from 99.30 to 99.94. Any time an in- 
spection or overhaul has to be pulled 
more than 5 hours ahead of authorized 
time special approval is required. 


Troubles 


The cperation has not been trouble- 
free by any means. The rate of heater 
fuel pump failures has been so high 
that C&S has turned to service testing a 
pair of Bendix automotive type pumps 
in place of the original Adel pump. A 
system design shortcoming in the hy- 
draulic system resulted in excessive hy- 
draulic pump failures and required a 
modification program. The jet stacks 
were added after receipt of the air- 
planes, additional static discharge wicks 
had to be added, the prop feathering 
electrical control system malfunctioned 
frequently and called for installation of 
a new type control relay, etc. 

Despite this, steady improvements in 
the time required for aircraft inspec- 
tions has been achieved while at the 





C&S Constellation Costs 


Flying and direct maintenance 
Depreciation of flight equipment 


Total direct operating expenses 
Total indirect operating expenses 


Total operating expenses 


Passenger revenue 
Express, freight and excess baggage 


Total non-mail revenue 


Profit or (loss) before mail pay 


Cents Per Plane Mile 
‘4th Quarter Ist Quarter Month of 

















1950 1951 April 1951 
87.26c 75.55¢c 78.34c 
37.08 29.91 30.22 

124.34c 105.46c 108.56c 
117.34 124.28 123.37 
241.68c 229.74c 231.93c 
181.18c 197.46c 236.38c 
13.66 9.96 9.88 
194.84c 207.42c 246.26c 
(46.84c) (22.32c) 14.33c 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT in the end results of Chicago and Southern Air Lines’ 

Constellation operation is shown in this chart of direct and indirect operating costs 

during the last quarter of 1950 and the early part of this year. The high initial 

loss per plane mile is largely due to immediate write-off of initial training ex- 

pense and depreciation. Also note the substantial increase in passenger revenue 
over this period. 
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same time cutting the elapsed time re 
quired for each check (see chart). 


Inspection Times 


January 1951 June 1951 
Man- Elapsed Man- Elapss« 
hours ime hours Tim 


No. 3 Check 353 18 325 12 
No. 4 Check 475 24 425 14 
No. 5 Check 800 120 700 7 
Engine 
Change 72 18 40 8 

It is evident from this record tha 
not only are the aircraft and engines 
performing well but that the extensive 
training program on C&S’s part is pay 
ing off. In all, C&S maintenance per 
sonnel logged more than 21,000 hours 
training time on the Lockheed Con 
stellations. This included sending 51 
supervisors and mechanics to Lockheed, 
another 10 to Wright Aeronautical and 
five to Hamilton Standard. 

In training 60 pilots and co-pilots and 
30 flight engineers well over 400 hours 
flight training was conducted on the 
Connies. More than half of C&S’s 155 
active pilots have been checked out in 
the Constellations. The flight engineers 
are senior maintenance men who bid 
on the jobs and C&S is well satisfied 
with these new crew members. 

The extensive nature of this training 
program, which was paid for out ot 
current operating funds, plus high de 
preciation costs, enter prominently into 
the accompanying chart showing the 
financial side of the Constellation oper 
ation. It might be noted that the de 
preciation is based on writing off $6, 
700,000 in Constellation cost during the 
next five years, 


IN THE NEWS 


PEOPLE 





Dan A. Kimball was chosen to be- 
come Secretary of the Navy upon the 
resignation of Francis P. Matthews | 
become Ambassador to Ireland. Kimba! 
headed Aerojet Engineering Corp. be- 
fore going into government service. FP 
has been Under Secretary of the Nav) 


Robert S. Burgess, director of 
service for the Post Office Dept., is r 
ported showing some improvement sin 
suffering a cerebral hemorrhage 
Nashville last month. 


Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of | 
board of TWA, has accepted an a 
pointment as U. S. representative 
the Tripartite Commission on Germa 
Debts, with the personal rank of A! 
bassador. He will continue to hold | 
airline position. 

Clay P. Bedford, executive v.p. a 
west coast rep. of the Kaiser-Fra: 
Corp., appointed an assistant to Defer 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. 


P. H. (Pat) Cummings is now gene! 
mahager of Air Express Div. of Ra 
way Express Agency. He has be 
associated with air express since 19 
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From this area served by Delta 
comes one third of the nation’s output 
of farm, factory and mineral products. 

You can cover this market 
better and faster, for less money 
and in greater comfort on Delta 
than by any other means. 


Serving the South 


and the Nation 
for 26 Years 





GENERAL OrFices: ATLANTA, GA, 





Thus the Hertz-conceived . . . Hertz-built 





The Hertz station at the Chicago airport where rental cars 


are available day and night to incoming air travelers. 
Other Hertz airport stations are being added as required. 


Plane-Auto travel plan promotes air travel 





Hertz maintains airport stations 
in these key cities 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Palm Springs, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
St. Petersburg, Fila. 
(Pinellas Airport) 
Tampa, Fila. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Carbondale, Iil. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Murphysboro, Ii. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Houlton, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Midland, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
Whitefish, Mont. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Newark, N. J. 
Teterboro, N. J. 
Carlsbad, N. M. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Durham, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Canton, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Dayton, O. 

Toledo, O. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Midland, Tex. 
Odessa, Tex. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Richmond, Va. 
Yakima, Wash. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Honoluly, T. H. 


And in so many other ways, too, can Hertz serve air line 
travelers with wholly satisfactory car-rental convenience. 
Hertz is the only national, and international, car rental 
system, with service available throughout the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Hawaii and Cuba. Travel- 
ers trust, and depend on, Hertz’ 25 years’ experience 
Travelers know that when they rent cars from Hertz they 
will be properly insured. Hertz’ rates are published 
rates, and there are no hidden charges. You want the 
best for your customers in everything, isn't that true? 
Then your answer... in profitable, traffic-building Plane- 
Auto service ...is to advertise, promote, and sell the 
Hertz Plane-Auto Travel Plan! 


NOTE: Godfrey-Davis, Ltd., largest car rental organization 
in Europe is exclusively a licensee member of the Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self System, Inc., and meets reservation passengers with 
cars at any airport, or hotel, in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, or, if desired, anywhere on the Continent. 
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National Headquarters 218 South Wabash Avenue 
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Steady growth 





The expansion of AE&P service to air- 
lines has been on solid footing. Our 
huge inventory of Pratt & Whitney en- 
gine parts and overhaul tools is wholly 
owned by us — maintained, inspected 
and shipped out of our own warehouse. 





dependable service 





Our inventory — largest of its kind in 
the world — is augmented by special 
purchasing facilities for the procure- 
ment, in behalf of our clients, of all 
kinds of additional aeronautical equip- 
ment. 








down-to-earth benefits | 










This complete and thorough service is 
further augmented by superior engine 
overhaul operations carried on by 
American Air Service, Charlotte, N.C. 
— an AE&P affiliate. 


precision, price and promptness 


AE&P’s steady and 
sure-footed growth je 
is your soundest 
assurance of truly 
dependable serv- 
ice and supply. 


+A P 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
AND PARTS 
CORPORATION 


General and Executive Offices: 

345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
WV ashingto Gr . Pa. Paris 
Cable Address: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK 
U.S. Export Registration No. 2422 
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By Richard G. Worcester 





- HE Vickers 660 jet bomber with four Avons must be one of the smoothest 
shapes yet evolved. The Prime Minister said that an order for four-jet 
bombers had been placed in January. The expected speed is “twice that of a 


| Lincoln” or about 630 m.p.h., which means that it may be as fast as Boeing's B-47. 


Since the Sapphire jet is still in the development stage, all efforts are being con- 
centrated on the Rolls-Royce Avon which is now slated not only for the 660, but 
also for the later Comets, the Canberras and doubtless the “rival” jet bomber to 
the 660 which the British press mentioned would soon fly. So far there is no 
country licensed for the Avon except Australia who wants it for its Canberra 
production. The 7,000-Ib. thrust Avon, however, should eventually be exported 
on some quantity; most European nations seem to be in need of an engine of 
equivalent power. 
. 
The prospect of the U. S. spending millions of dollars developing a 
Local Service liner similar to the Marathon, which is in production in 
the U. K., has caused quite a stir in Britain. This aircraft, a 20-place trans- 
port with four Gipsy Queens similar to those in the Dove, is designed to 
climb quickly out of small fields—hence its initial application to British 
European Airways’ Scottish air strips. Seven of these transports in BEA’s 
“Clansmen” class will be delivered early next year. An eventual U, S. tour 
of the Marathon can be confidently expected, 
+ 


When folks in London get together they sometimes discuss the way British 
ideas get snapped up in the U. S. and developed out of all recognition. It is never 
quite clear whether they think it is wicked of the Americans to seize these ideas 
with such indecent haste, or whether it is wicked of Britain not to see the im- 
plications of its own ideas. Anyway, as was first revealed to the world a 
few weeks ago, the Americans have done it again. This time it is the optical 
reference line (optics-casting) tool fabrication system. Manufacturers over here 
admit that Britain is not using this idea on anything like the same scale. One 
company, Fairey Aviation, says it applies mainly to large aircraft, but this does 
not line up with the fact that Lockheed is using it on the F-94D. 


In addition to the Canadair F-86E interceptors to be supplied to the 
R.A.F. from Canada the British are now to have numbers of the new 
Supermarine Swift. The Swift is based on the Supermarine 535 which 
has the same approximate dimensions as the F-86. Doubtless it will have 
as much or more thrust. If it has any more thrust than the F-86 the Swift 
will be in the 700 mph class and rank level with the best fighters anywhere. 
The future of the Hawker P1081 is uncertain; it might for instance be 
developed as an export. The difference in performance between these two 
British designs is only marginal and the Hawker would be a valuable 
addition to the strength of NATO countries. 

° 


There is a steady trickle of DC-3s returning from Britain to the U. S. 
where, we understand, they are fetching up to $30,000 clear profit. This is an 
indication of the unhealthy situation of the non-skeds who have been all but 
legislated out of existence. Many were pinning their hopes on the air-trooping 
scheme under which the government will use charter firms to bring back military 
personnel from the Middle East garrisons. But there has been an odd development. 
BOAC’s purchase of new equipment had thrown up a surplus fleet of 23 York 
4-engine transports by European standards, a very considerable group of aircraft. 
Various charter companies who tried to buy them were told they were not for sale, 
but, then, suddenly, all 23 were sold for an absurdly small price each (less than 
half the current value of a DC-3!) to one charter company, Lancashire Aircraft 
Corp. That is all the information available at the moment but it is certainly 
not the end of the story. 
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HOW A Glt HELPED GETA 


When a Red plane digs a hole in the Korean landscape, it’s a victory for 
the ground crew, too — the men who kept the pilot flying. 


The “GIG” is the ground crew’s pet nickname for the machine they use to 
test hydraulic systems and controls of jets before they ever leave the ground. 
Its full name is the model PE3C-10V Test Machine, and it is one of many 
indispensable pieces of test equipment made by Greer. 


It has been Greer’s responsibility to take the guesswork out of aircraft 
testing operations, make them simple, rapid, dependable, and absolutely 
accurate. A complete line of maintenance and test machines has been 
developed to service all systems and components of all aircraft. 


To meet specific testing requirements, many special machines have been 
designed — and a staff of creative engineers® is waiting to talk over your 
problem at your convenience. It costs nothing to talk to us, and there is 
no obligation at all. Write or call today. 





*WHAT creative engineering “MEANS AT GREER 


1. Design Engineering . . . a staff of top designers 
with many years of experience in design of precision 


test equipment. 


2. Production Engineering . . . manufacturing ex- 
perts who know and use the latest methods for build- 
ing absolute accuracy into quality test equipment. 


3. Service Engineering . . . field representatives 
who are authorities on the servicing of aircraft acces- 


sories and systems. 





The Greer ‘'Gig’’, 
Model PE3C-10V, 
cepacities up to 32 GPM, 
pressures up to 5000 PSI. 











TEST EQUIPMENT 





“Known the World Over for Accuracy, Dependability and Service” ; { Defense Photos (U.S. Air Force) from 


GREER HYDRAULICS INC. - 453 EIGHTEENTH STREET - BROOKLYN 15, NEW YOR 
Field Office: Greer Hydraulics, Inc., 298 Commercial Building, Dayton, Ohio 

Representatives: Thomson Engineering Service, 708 Hemphill Street, Fort Worth 4, Texas ® Harold E. Webb, 918 N. Kenilworth Ave., Glendale 

Daun & Bleck, Rua Dos Fanqueiros, 262,1.° Lisbon Portugal ® Astra Aircraft Corp., 29-31 Simmonds St. Ext., Johannesburg, South Africa 
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Settlement of Suit: = Look for carly settlement out of court 
of suit brought against Canadair Ltd., Montreal, by Douglas Aircraft Co., 
over DC licensing. 


Colorless JATO: A colorless JATO fuel is needed. In Korea 


on calm days, the JATO exhaust lingered on runways, reduced visibility. 


Skills from Europe: Some types of skilled workers are so 
short that Canadair Ltd. has sent recruiting scouts to Europe and is picking 
up good men in England, Netherlands, and Germany. Canadair, in the 
meantime, has been raided by U. S. companies. 


Commercial Maintenance: Pacific Airmotive Corp. has 
created a new division at its Burbank, Calif., plant to handle overhaul and 
maintenance of commercial aircraft, separating this work from its large 
volume of military business. 


Sapphire Parts: General Motors Corp.'s Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Division will build a 400,000 square foot plant on a 100-acre tract near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to handle manufacture of parts for the Wright ]-65 Sapphire 
jet engine under subcontract from GMC’s Buick Motor Division. The 
division will also process and assemble ]-65 compressor stator blade assemblies 
and turbine stator blades at two other plants. 


Martin Backlog: The Glenn L. Martin Co. will spend 
$88,000,000 with other companies this year, an increase of 112% over last 
year. Martin has a total of 3,865 subcontractors and suppliers, located chiefly 
in the Atlantic seaboard states to minimize shipping problems. 

Of the total, about $52,000,000 will go to subcontractors. This is 
more than 10 times as much subcontract business as the company doled 
out last year. About two thirds of all Martin purchases will be made from 
small businesses, by definition those with fewer than 500 employes. 

Martin’s backlog is now $400,000,000, up from $71,655,000 on 
January 1, 1950 and $162,000,000 as recently as last October. Major por- 
tion of the backlog is in USAF orders for B-5S7A Canberra night intruder 
bombers, about 60% of which will be built by subcontractors. Other 
Martin contracts include Navy orders for P5M-1 anti-submarine seaplanes 
and commercial orders for 4-0-4 twin-engined transports. 


Northrop Stock: Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has filed a statement 
with Securities and Exchange Commission seeking registration of 125,000 
shares of its $1 par value common stock. Proceeds of the sale will be used to 
provide additional working capital, although none of the new money will 
be applied to new construction at the company’s Hawthorne, Calif., plant, 
for which $2,100,000 has been allocated. Of the estimated cost, $1,500,000 
will be borrowed from Reconstruction Finance Corp. and the remainder 
will come from the company’s own funds. 


Bendix Plants: Bendix Aviation Corp. has purchased two new 
plants and established two new manufacturing divisions. The company 
bought the South Montrose Manufacturing Co., South Montrose, Pa., and 
established what will be called the Montrose Division. The Montrose plant has 
102,000 square feet of floor space and will employ 700 workers. Bendix also 
bought the Utica, N. Y., plant of Continental Can Co., which has 220,000 
square feet and will employ 2,000. It will be known as the Utica Division. 
This will make a total of four new divisions created by Bendix since the 
start of the Korean war. 


Furniture to Fuselages: General Fireproofing Co., metal 
office furniture manufacturer, has come into the defense production program 
with a multi-million dollar subcontract from Republic Aviation Corp. to 
make fuselages and tail assemblies for F-84 jet fighters. The company has 
started converting its Youngstown, O., plant to aircraft work. 
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INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 





Max G. Burland has been named 
manager of industrial relations at Con- 
solidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp.'s 
Fort Worth plant, 
replacing R. J. 
Donnelly, resigned 
. Parker Ap- 
pliance Co. has 
picked Charles Es 
Cleminshaw area 
manufacturing 
Manager on the 
West Coast while 
Harvey E. Schroe- 
der will head Par- 
ker's fitting plant and R. J. Trivison 
will be in charge of the valve division 
at Los Angeles . . . Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co.’s Aircraft Division has 
selected W. R. Miller manager of the 
new Downey, Calif., plant. Succeeding 
him as executive assistant to the gen- 
eral manager is W. T. Gibbs . . . Leo 
G. Sands was named director of public 
relations and advertising for Bendix 
Radio Division, Bendix Aviation Corp. 

. . Edwin D. Eaton has been selected 
chief of experimental operations and 
Herbert N. Reitz was picked assistant 
to the chief engineer for United Air- 
craft Corp.’s Hamilton Standard Di- 
vision. 





Burland 


Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. has 
chosen Thomas N. McGowen chairman 
of its executive 
committee ... Re- 
Sistoflex Corp. 
Belleville, N. J., 
elected Ralph R. 
Layte and William 
B. Paul to its board 
of directors ; 
R. R. LaMotte, 
chief engineer of 
the Aeroproducts 
Division, General 
Motors Corp., has 
been elected an as- LaMotte 
sociate fellow of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences . . Samuel A. 
Angotti has resigned as Fairchild Air- 
craft Division’s Director of Industrial 
Relations to become assistant secretary 
for Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 





R. C. Taylor has been elected to the 
Republic Aviation Corp. board of di- 
rectors . . . Pacific Airmotive Corp. has 
picked Luther Harris as vice president 
—production Robert M. Robbins 
has been named project engineer on 
Boeing Airplane Co.’s B-47C Stratojet 
. . . R. Allen Price selected manager of 
Aircraft Division, Parsons Corp., Tra- 
verse City, Mich. 


Chance Vought Division, United Air- 
craft Corp., has chosen John J. Hospers 
assistant to the general manager and 
selected Paul Thayer to replace him as 
sales manager Chester Keasling 
has been appointed head of a newly 
created Pacific Airmotive Corp. division 
for overhaul and maintenance of pri- 
vate and commercial craft ... Ken- 
neth MacGrath elected to Lear, Inc., 
board of directors . . . William S. Renier 
chosen director of engineering for Hy- 
draulic Press Manufacturing Co. 
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Yes, regardless of your plane’s engine type, 
there’s a great Gulf oil that will keep it run- 
ning more smoothly—more efficiently —more 
economically! For example: 











AVIATION For horizontally opposed Aircraft: Engines 
routs Lee At # ite Gulfpride Aviation Oil-Serieg D ! 


Here is the world’s finest detergent dispersant avia- 
tion oil, the only aviation oil put through Gulf’s 
exclusive Alchlor process to remove extra carbon 
and sludge formers. Users have increased periods 
between overhauls up to 100°;! 























for radial Aireraft Engines, its GULF 
Aireraft Engine Oil-Sariag R | 











This is a fine quality, non-detergent, straight min- GULF 
eral lubricating oil! It’s highly effective in retarding RCRA 
carbon and sludge formations and maintains body \\ f? 


at high operating temperatures. Especially recom- ENGINE OIL 
mended for maximum operating periods between Series R 













overhauls! 4 
Don’t settle for less! The correct Gulf aviation 
oil will solve all your lubrication problems. And, 
once you’ve tried it, you'll agree .. . 
— a 
AVIATION PRODUCTS 
> ee 














AVIATION PRODUCTS GULF OIL CORPORATION ... GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Uncoated 


Before 
Treatment 


After 
Six Hours’ Exposure 
at 1650° F. 


Preoxidized 





PROTECTIVE VALUE of ceramic coating as well as the corrosive effects of high- 
temperature lead bromide fumes on uncoated metal are graphically shown in these 
before-and-after photos of Type 347 stainless steel samples. 


How to Cut Wear on Engine Parts 


New tests with ceramic coating reduce corrosion of 


jet blades, exhaust systems. 


te of the more promising develop- 
ments in the engine field in re- 
cent months has been service testing and 
laboratory experimentation with ce- 
ramic-coated heat-resistant alloys such 
as those used in piston engine exhaust 
systems and many parts of turbine en- 
gines. Both the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and the air- 
lines have been making headway with 
tests along these lines. 

NACA’s work was carried on by the 

National Bureau of Standards and in- 
volved the laboratory testing of a group 
o! five heat-resistant alloys with and 
without ceramic coats when exposed 
t. lead bromide, a by-product of com- 
bustion-type engines. The airline work 
has consisted of service testing of ce- 
ramic-coated engine exhaust systems on 
imited scale. 
Both Pan American and Eastern Air 
| nes have used ceramic-coated exhaust 
components with reasonable success in 
cutting down the corrosion and conse- 
quent failures resulting from lead bro- 
nde in exhaust gas mixtures. EAL 
e\perimented with stacks ceramic- 
coated by Stewart Warner. Pan Amer- 
k.n’s Pacific Division has accumulated 
several hundred hours’ time on a set of 
ccramic-coated stacks on the Pratt & 
\hitney R-4360. The R-4360 stacks 
were coated by Ryan. 

Service experience has been quite 


qa 
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favorable. Initial cost, EAL estimated, 
would run about 10-15% higher than 
conventional stacks. They have pre- 
sented no particular repair problems but 
can be recoated if chipping occurs. Cor- 
rosion has definitely been reduced. 

At the Bureau of Standards, under the 
direction of W. N. Harrison, NACA 
funds were used to duplicate certain 
conditions existing in the exhaust gas 
systems to determine the part played 
by lead bromide in this type corrosion. 
There have been many reports crediting 
other exhaust gas chemicals with this 
type of corrosion. 

In the manufacture of high-test avia- 
tion fuel, tetraethyl lead is added to pro- 
vide anti-knock characteristics and thus 
raise its octane rating. Since lead 
would tend to accumulate on the pistons, 
cylinder walls, valves, rings and other 
components, this must be guarded 
against. Ethylene dibromide is used to 
minimize this condition. 


Remains in Exhaust 


At the high temperature of the ex- 
haust gases the ethylene dibromide joins 
with tetraethyl lead to form lead bro- 
mide. This is gaseous at these elevated 
temperatures and passes out the ex- 
haust system. The small fraction re- 
maining in the exhaust system or con- 
tacting it enroute overboard causes the 
trouble. 


NBS work proved that lead bromide 
is a major factor in corroding these heat- 
resistant alloys and that, in every case 
tested, ceramic coatings prevented or 
appreciably minimized the attack. 

Five common metals used in exhaust 
systems and in turbine engine blades 
were tested: 

* Inconel 

© 347 

* 19-19DL 
* Vitallium 
* $816 


The first three metal alloys are widely 
used in exhaust systems, the latter two 
in turbine blades. Thirty specimens 
were prepared each consisting of an 18- 
gauge strip 1% inches long by %) inch 
wide, Each type of metal was tested un- 
coated, preoxidized, and with one of 
three ceramic coatings. The ceramic 
coatings were NBS types A-417, A-19 
and A-520. Coatings were applied by 
dipping and bonded by heat with tests 
showing coating thickness of .0017, .0042 
and .0012 respectively. 


Special Oven 

A special oven was prepared and each 
specimen was exposed to lead bromide 
fumes for six hours at 1350 degrees 
Fahrenheit, 1500 degrees and 1650 de- 
grees. After the oven was brought up 
to temperature, complete sets were in 
stalled in the oven suspended from a 
loose-fitting cover. As each specimen 
was installed a single gram of chem- 
ically pure lead bromide was added, 
making sure it did not strike the 
samples in liquid form. 

Each hour the samples were removed, 
cleaned with a light sandblasting and 
examined. When reinstalled another 
gram of lead bromide was added. There 
appeared to be no relationship between 
the degree of corrosion experienced and 
the temperature at which the test was 
run. In several instances there appeared 
to be less corrosion at the higher tem- 
peratures but this might be accounted 
for by the fact that the lead bromide 
vaporized and escaped at a faster rate. 

Loss of thickness in individual speci 
mens varied from 1.2 mils to 10.1 mils. 
It was noted that this was primarily due 
to the different types of alloys. Un- 
coated specimens of S-816, H.S.21 and 
Inconel were more resistant than the 
two stainless steels, types 347 and 19- 
19DL. 

Most impressive example was that of 
Inconel. Uncoated Inconel lost 160 milli- 
grams during the test while Inconel 
coated with 417 ceramic showed no 
significant loss. In the case of 347 and 
19-19DL, both stainless steels, lead bro- 
mide caused a selective attack of an 
intergranular nature, leaving a spongy 
layer near the surface, 
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Ten years ago, in July, 1941, G-E engineers started work on a 
new type aircraft powerplant—an axial-flow gas turbine driving 
a propeller. This was the TG-100, the first turboprop in the 
country and the forerunner of future powerful engines. 

General Electric engineers today are experimenting with the 
Turbodyne, a Northrop development. Although larger than 
required for today’s transport needs, the Turbodyne presents an 
ideal vehicle for testing new ideas and methods. 


a 


Convair XP-81, first turboprop-powered aircraft to fly 
in U.S., powered by TG-100, first American turboprop. 


IN THE NEWS 


TURBOPROPS 


The Turbodyne, most powerful propeller- 
type aircraft powerplant in the country, 
delivers more than 8000 horsepower in 
addition to an undisclosed amount of 
thrust. Here, Jim LaPierre, manager of 
G-E’s Aircraft Gas Turbine Divisions, and 
Virg Weaver, in charge of the Turbodyne 
project, take a look at the engine on the 
stand where it is undergoing rigorous tests. 


New and improved turboprop engines are in the books at 
General Electric. Light weight and high powered, these engines 
will someday be lifting new aircraft to new uses and new 
records. 

When you're considering powerplants, call in the company 
that pioneered the aircraft gas turbine industry. Telephone your 
General Electric aviation specialist, or write General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Design engineers Alan Howard and C. J. Walker, inspect 
an early TG-100 turboprop on test stand in Schenectady. 


AIRCRAFT GAS TURBINES 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


210-22 



















H.ARDMAN SEATS shown here have been 
selvcted by four foreign airlines and one 
business firm for installation in their 


ne ly-ordered Douglas DC-6B’s. 
air KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Scandi- 
naian Airlines System, Philippine Air 
Lives, and Aramco will use them in 
Di -6’s, and KLM will also use them in 
Lo kheed 1049 Constellations. Seats fea- 
tue track mounting provisions for varying 
Sp. cing, 70-degree recline with limit stops 
for day spacing, airfoam cushioning, and 
Str-ssing for loads up to 9G’s. Manufac- 
tueed by Hardman Tool & Engineering 
Co., West Los Angeles, Calif. 





SERVICE TESTS are now under way at 
United Air Lines on a Douglas DC-6 using 
a high-intensity rotating red light mounted 
on the tip of the vertical stabilizer as a 
navigation light. Unit consists of a 75- 
watt sealed-beam lamp of about 15,000 
beam candlepower. Two reflectors, sus- 
pended over the lamp and revolved by a 
motor at 60 r.p.m. cast fan-shaped beams 
180 degrees apart in the horizontal plane. 
Viewed from above or below at a distance 
the light flashes every second but from the 
same altitude impulses come at a rate of 
two each second. UAL expects to test this 
three-pound unit on three more DC-6’s, 
DC-4’s and DC-3’s. 
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New DC-6 Jump Seat 
For Flight Engineer 


A new-type DC-6 jump seat to fulfill 
the dual purpose of making life some- 
what more comfortable for the flight 
engineer and keeping the passageway 
to the cockpit in the clear is being 
developed by Burns Aero Seat Co. in 
Burbank, Calif. 

The seat folds out of the cockpit door, 
moves back and forth and raises up 
and down, but still will take a 9 G load. 

The new jump seat, which is de- 
scribed as providing maximum working 
efficiency for flight engineers under all 
conditions of flight, features: 

* 360 degrees full swivel with 46-de- 
gree stops. Adjustable fore and aft, it 
reclines mechanically. 

® Detachable, folding arm-rests as well 
as airfoam cushioning. 

* All-steel construction. 

The DC-6 flight engineer station has 
been something of a problem because 
the airplane was designed for operation 
by a two-man cockpit crew. 

It was not until the CAB ordered 
third crew members in the DC-6’s that 
it became necessary to think about de- 
signing a jump-type that would not only 
leave sufficient aisle space for pilot and 
co-pilot but also provide reasonable 
comfort for the flight engineer. 





ARC EQUIPMENT 


Meets Your 
Operational Needs 


ARC Type 11A meets basic 
y providing VHF 
transmission, LF range re- 
ception suitable for the 
exacting requirements of 
night instrument opera- 
tion, and rotatable loop 
navigation. 
ARC Type 

} ae 


17 is 2-wa 

om, includ- 
le VHF receiver 

ma one or more 
nel, crystal controlled 
VHF transmitters. 

ARC Type 12 
trated) gives you a 
vantages of both 
Type 11A and Type 
17 systems. 
ARC airborne 
ment is de- 
for reliability 
oat performance, not 
to meet a price. 
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Drtra Section 


By William D. Perreault 


OX OF the major airlines employed a psychologist to survey pilot personnel and 
see if there was a practical method of singling out pilots who might be natur- 
ally accident-prone. Without reference to past operating records of the pilots, this 
psychologist developed a test which indicated that about 25% of the group were 
accident-prone in varying degrees. Then, checking this list against the individual 
pilot records, he discovered that this 25% had in fact accounted for 75% of the 
‘ccidents on record. This psychologist claims that such tests are applicable to any 
field and notes that in Connecticut automobile drivers involved in repeated accidents 
are tested in this manner. In some cases these drivers lose their licenses. 


Normally we think of the airline mechanic as a man who deals in 
aircraft or engine overhaul, electronic equipment maintenance, etc. 
Actually, every airline has a number of master carpenters who are listed in 
the mechanic category. Braniff airways has such a man—T. ]. (Dad) 
Allen. Dad, who is 78 years old, is probably the oldest airline mechanic in 
the industry. President T. E. Braniff recently presented Allen with $1,000 
upon his retirement after 17 years with the company. We can merely add 
our best wishes for a happy retirement. 


At Chicago & Southern Air Lines the training department has just fallen 
heir to a full-fledged pulpit from which to conduct their classes. It happened 
this way: when Billy Graham, the famed evangelist, arrived in Memphis recently 
for a series of appearances, C&S made a special flight during which Graham gave 
one of his talks to a group of Memphis businessmen during a local flight. The 
calk was also broadcast over the local radio stations from the C&S Connie, which 
had been specially rigged for this program including provisioning with the made-to 
order pulpit. When the flight was over the pulpit was put to work in the train- 


.ng department. 
ae 


The DC-3 operators going to combustion-type heaters may be 
interested in Chicago & Southern’s experience with this type heater. 
Initially C&S started with a 100,000 British Thermal Unit output heater. 
This didn’t prove adequate and now they've gone to a 200,000 unit heater 
which has been cut down to about 125,000 BTU’s by controlling the fuel 
supply. This has worked in good fashion. 

” ' 

C&S also has an interesting operation in the communications department. 
Feeling at Memphis, and we believe it’s correct, is that they operate the long 
route with dispatch control centralized at one point. This is the 2100-mile : 
between Caracas, Venezuela and New Orleans—with radio-telephone communi 
tions over the entire route. Communications are handled through Arinc’s N 
Orleans station by direct wire from Memphis but from 2500 miles away, Mem; 
can hear all communications directly, even when the planes are on the ground 
Caracas. Unlike the long over-water operations in the Pacific, there is no gro 
station at the destination point in Caracas. 


Every business firm has the problem. Telephone bills run too high. 
Some of this cost can be attributed to personal calls but a much greater 
amount to phone calls that could be handled by letter. At C&S we noted 
an oversize baggage type bag hanging off the face of the dial. It read: 
“Wait. Can this call be handled by letter or teletype?” V. P. Bill Arthur 
says it’s fairly effective and is but one of series which must be changed 
several times a year to keep the idea prominent in everyone's mind. 
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Next- COMPLETELY Automatic Flight! 


That’s the exciting possibility that will open up 
for the future after a B-50 crew tests Honeywell's 
new Automatic Master Sequence Selector. 

This device, being researched and developed 
by Honeywell engineers and the All Weather 
Flying Division of the Air Materiel Command, is 
designed to make flying easier. Plans are to guide 
the Boeing Superfortress automatically — from 
take-off to landing — over any preselected course. 

Holes punched in a roll of tape will dictate the 
complete flight plan. This roll of tape — some- 
thing like a player piano roll — will “master- 
mind” the Selector. 

For civilian and military aircraft, this latest 


product of Honeywell research and ingenuity may 
well mean greater utilization of aircraft—through 
elimination of human error. Each day this be- 
comes more and more important —as instrument 
panels and air traffic problems grow more com- 
plicated. 

Development of the Automatic Master Se- 
quence Selector represents just one of the many 
aircraft control problems being researched and 
solved by Honeywell engineers. We expect to be 
given many others in the years to come — be- 
cause automatic control is such an important 
part of aviation progress. And automatic control 
is Honeywell's business. 


AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


Honeywell 











TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


GENERATOR CONTROL  SYS- 
TEMS: An eight-page, illustrated re- 
port on “28-Volt Generator Control 
Systems” is available from General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. Covers over- 
voltage, ground fault, reverse current 
and undervoltage. 


AIRCRAFT TRANSFORMERS: 
A 28 page, illustrated bulletin on trans- 
formers for aircraft applications, in- 
cluding ignition transformers, fluorescent 
lamp ballasts, phase changing trans- 
formers, etc., is available from General 
Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


BURNDY LIMITERS: A _ compre- 
hensive presentation of operation and 
design data on Burndy Limiters for air- 
craft electrical systems, is available 
from Burndy Engineering Co., Inc. in 
Technical Bulletin 51F2, an eight-page 
bulletin now being circulated. Includes 
mountings, ratings, wire sizes, time-cur- 
rent characteristics, etc. Burndy En- 
gineering Co., Inc., New York 54, N. Y. 


CLEANERS, STRIPPERS: Complete 
data on the E. F. Drew & Co., Inc. line 
of carbon and parts cleaners, corrosion 
preventives, cresol emulsion cleaners, 
paint strippers, etc. is included in a 
folder of technical data now available 
from The Aviation Products Dept., E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc., New York 10, N. Y. 


SHOCK RESISTANCE: “Designing 
for Shock Resistance” is the title of a 
15-page reprint now being circulated by 
The Barry Corp., 700-C Pleasant St., 
Watertown, 72,Mass. Discusses influence 
of weight, energy storage, stress con- 
centration, etc. 


PLASTICS GUIDE: A handy table 
which correlates all systems of grade 
specifications drawn up by industry and 
government to cover selection of lami- 
nated plastic sheets, tubes and rods has 
been compiled by Synthane Corp., Oaks, 
Pa. Available without charge. 


HELICAL INSERTS: Design, appli- 
cation and installation data on helical- 
wire thread inserts for protection of 
tapped threads in aluminum, magne- 
sium, plastics, etc., is provided in a new 
16-page bulletin now available from 
Heli-Coil Corp., 47-23 35th St., Long Is- 
land City 1, New York. 


INSTRUMENT TOOLS: A compre- 
hensive catalog listing of aircraft in- 
strument maintenance and overhaul 
equipment has been published by Ideal 
Laboratory Tool & Supply Co., 3619 
Evans Ave., Cheyenne, Wyoming. In- 
cludes price list. 


METAL SPINNING:A reference cat- 
alog, 40 pages devoted to information 
on past experience and future potential 
of metal spinning and fabricating as 
applied to many fields, is available from 
Spincraft, Inc., 4122 West State St., Mil- 
waukee 8, Wisc. 


AVIATION PUMPS: Information on 
a series of pumps for use in hydraulic 
and fuel systems and in degreaser ap- 
plications plus pressurization unit in- 
formation is provided in a 4-page pam- 
phles now being circulated by Eastern 
Industries, Inc., Newton, Massachusetts. 
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Technical News Digest 





© A new wind velocity recorder providing both instantaneous indicatior 
and a strip chart record of wind velocities between zero and 200 miles an 
hour has been devised by the Hastings Instrument Co., Hampton, Va. | 
comes equipped with either a directional or a horizontal non-directional 
probe, the probes being of the thermopile type and having no moving parts. 
They are also temperature compensated to eliminate effects oi temperature 
and rate of change of temperature. 


® Pushbuttons for fire and turret control, communication circuits, signal 
systems and remote control of relays, solenoids and motors are again being 
made for aircraft manufacturers by the Square D Co., Detroit. These push 
buttons are said to have vibration resistance at frequencies up to 55 cycles 
per second, with a total extrusion of 1/16 inch without contact arcing 
Moreover, it is claimed, acceleration up to 10 G’s will not cause malfunc 
tioning in any position, while full rating at 15 ampere inductive load at 30 
volts D-C is possible at 40,000 feet. The pushbuttons allegedly will operate 
satisfactorily at temperatures from -65 to 160 degrees Fahrenheit. 


®An A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. engineer, J. C. Clemenson, has devised a 
fault analyzer for indicating and locating faults in the A-C electrical system 
of the Avro Jetliner. It incorporates a bank of warning lights or indicators 
which are mounted on the control panel. These are actuated by electro 
magnetic relays which are connected in such a way that they not only 
indicate any fault due to over-voltage, voltage failure or overload but also 
show the section where the fault occurred. 


® Between last August 4, the time California Eastern Airways put its planes 
into the airlift to Tokyo, and May 31 of this year, the planes have averaged 
13 hours and 31 minutes of utilization each day. CEA board chairman 
Andre de Saint-Phalle says he believes this utilization figure is a new air 
line record. 


® A rubber dummy named Elmer is helping the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration and the Air Force test various devices designed to improve safety 
in air travel. Designed by John J. Swearingen of the CAA Medical Re 
search Laboratory at Oklahoma City, Elmer was first sent to Beech Aircraft 
Corp. at Wichita for design of better shoulder harnesses for pilots. He 
soon will be used for deceleration studies at the USAF’s base at Muroc 
Calif., and later will be assigned back to Oklahoma City to check body 
behavior under certain aircraft operation and accident conditions. Elmer 
is nearly human in his compressibility, flexion, center of gravity, muscular 
construction and natural relaxation. 


® The newly established National Bureau of Standards laboratory at Corona, 
Calif. will be devoted primarily to Defense Department research projects 
Dr. R. D. Huntoon, who has been named associate director to head the 
new labs, says the most important activity there will be the development of 
guided missiles. Every phase of missile development from basic and 
applied research to actual fabrication of experimental parts will be carried on. 
To simplify calculations the Corona lab will contain an analogue compute: 
which will compute trajectories of proposed missiles mathematically. Other 
facilities at the former Navy installation will include electronic laboratories 
machine shops, a wind tunnel, jet engine test cells, altitude chambers, 
missile assembly section and a technical library. 


® Shortage of pilots is becoming acute in Europe. Both Scandinavian Air 
lines System and British European Airways are beating the bushes. SA‘ 
needs about 80, BEA several hundred. 


*A metal alloy that can be used without lubricants in moving machin 
parts has been developed by Chemalloy Associates, Inc., Santee, Calif. The 
company claims this rust-proof alloy generates no heat at top lathe speeds 
can be pressure die-cast and hold tolerances normally obtainable only b 
machine shop techniques. 


® Intolerable rates of rotation and severe buffeting of pilot seats followin; 
ejection from high, fast flying aircraft has caused the U. S. Air Force t 
change ejection procedures. Pilot will not be separated from the ejectio' 
chair as soon as possible after he leaves the cockpit and will free fall t 
a point where his automatic parachute opens. This required transferrin; 
oxygen supply from the chair to the pilot’s person. 
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And that’s especially true of the highly 
efficient, durable electronic control 
systems developed by AiResearch! 
Throughout the past four years 
AiResearch engineers have designed 
and produced over forty different elec- 
tronic control systems. Sixteen others 
are currently under development. 
These electronic control systems, 
created primarily for use on advanced 
type aircraft, are widely recognized 
for combining extreme accuracy and 
reliability with compactness. Ana- 
logue Computers, for example, can be 
smaller than a shoe box... yet accu- 
rate to “Yo of one per cent. And in 
its completely equipped laboratory, 
all AiResearch electronic equipment 


te ee te 


¢ AiResearch — Specialists in the design and manufacture of 
equipment involving the use of high-speed wheels —is a leader 


in the following major categories: 


Air Turbine Refrigeration « Cabin Superchargers 
Heat Transfer Equipment 


is tested for every possible environ- 
mental and climatic condition. 

Major types of AiResearch elec- 
tronic control systems: 


Electronic Temperature Controls. For 
cabins, instruments, and jet engines. For 
ammunition, rocket and camera compart- 
ments, and wing anti-icing. 


Electronic Pressure Controls. For cabin 
altitude and rate of change control. 


Electronic Positioning Controls.(Remote 
and fail-safe) for throttles and controls. 


Electronic Analogue Computers. For fire 
control of guns and rockets, for missile 
guidance, for jet engine horsepower control. 


Electronic Synchronizing Controls. For 
throttles and trim tabs, etc. 


Whatever your problem in elec- 
tronic controls, con- 
sult AiResearch. 


@ Gas Turbines 
@ Cabin Pressure Controls 


+ Pneumatic Power Units 


Electronic 
Temperature 
Regulator 

One type of electronic control pio- 
neered by AiResearch. Has a rate of 
change anticipator. Measuring only 
6% x 5 x 4% inches and weighing only 
4" lbs., this control will maintain cabin 
temperature at a pre-selected level 
within plus or minus 1 deg. Fahrenheit. 


AiResearch 


DIVISION DE 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION. 


@ Electronic Controls 


@ Electric Actuators 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. C-8, Los Angeles 45, California 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








Fire Protection 


A pallet-model Porto pumper which 
can readily be mounted on a standard 
truck body is being marketed by Porto 
Pump Inc. The Porto Pump unit con- 
sists of a 200-gallon water tank, hose 
rack with 600-foot hose capacity (1%- 
inch size), a demountable gasoline pow- 
ered rotary pump, supply hose, alum- 
inum extension ladder, 200 feet of fire 
hose, fire axe, hand _ extinguisher, 
straight stream nozzle, combination fog 
and straight stream nozzle. The posi- 
tive displacement rotary pump features 
rubber gears making it possible to use 
either dirty or clean water. The entire 
pumping unit can be readily demounted 
and carried to the water source—hy- 
drant, well, ditch, pond, etc. 


Address: Porto Pump, Inc., 227 Iron 
St., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Metal Grippers 


A new type of gripper used to posi- 
tion sheet metal parts prior to riveting 
E has been announced 
by Aviation De- 
velopments, Inc. 
The AVDEL clamp 
is a self-contained 
unit which is ready 
for use without 
any other tools. 
Gripping action of 
the AVDEL Grip- 
pers draws sheets 
together, assuring 
better alignment 
and improved rivet- 
ing, eliminating 
tendency of rivet 
shanks to swell between sheets. Sur- 
face area at contact points is large and 
smooth; extra grip length of shank per- 
mits several sheets to be held together 
at one time. Available for 3/32, 1/8, 
5.32 and 3/16-inch holes. 


Address: Aviation Developments, Inc., 
210 North Front St., Burbank, Calif. 
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Conveyor 


A light-capacity, power-driven over- 
head chain conveyor which handles 
loads up to 30 pounds on pendants 
spaced at six-inch intervals has been 
placed on the market by Southern En- 
gineering Co., Inc. Bronze universal 
joints at three-inch intervals, load 
wheel mounted at 45 degrees to the 
load pendant and at 90 degrees from 
each other plus Oilite bearings all con- 
tribute to smooth operation and make 
possible radii as short as 15 inches. By 
joining horizontal, vertical top and ver- 
tical bottom curves together, any com- 
bination of turns is possible. Sixty- 
pound loads can be handled at 12-inch 


40 








intervals by using two support pend- 
ants with a cross-bar attachment. 


Address: Southern Engineering Co., 
249 N. First St., Burbank, Calif. 


Tractor 


A new 12,000-pound, drawhbar-pull, 
diesel- or gasoline-powered tractor with 
torque converter has been introduced 
by The Buda Company. The model 
HA-120 has a single-stage, closed-circuit 
type torque converter which eliminates 
shock by smooth power application when 





starting movement of the aircraft. It 
is normally powered by a six-cylinder, 
230-cubic-inch displacement Buda model 
6-B-230 gasoline engine but can be sup- 
plied with a model 6-BD-230 engine 
with interchangeable mounting dimen- 
sions. Features of the HA-120 include 
the torque converter, 12,000 pounds 
drawbar pull (13,000 pounds with wheel 
weights), four-wheel hydraulic brakes, 
heavy-duty transmission with four for- 
ward and one reverse speed, 17-gallon 
fuel ‘tank, adjustable seat and dual 
pneumatic drive tires. 


Address: The Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. 


Self-Locking Nut 


A new triangular-shaped, self-locking 
retaining nut for use on threaded bolts 
and shafts has been designed by Wales 
Kohinoor, Inc. The Truare series 5300 
retaining nut has a drawn helical seg- 
ment with tapered 
inner edge _ that 
forms a single 
thread conforming 
with American 
Standards. Screwed 


on a threaded 
shaft, the dished 
triangular body 


flattens under tor- 
que and secures an equal load distribu- 


tion against the part being held. Sep- 
arate washers are unnecessary. Under 
spring tension threaded helical seg- 


ment engages the full depth of the 
circumference of the screw thread ap- 
proximately 300 degrees. 


Address: Waldes Kohinoor, Inc., 47-16 
Austel Place, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Splice Caps 


Splice caps of improved design which 
facilitate installation and inspection are 
now being manufactured by Buchanan 
Electrical Products Corp. Featuring 
open-end construction, the Buchanan 


splice caps insure that wire insulat 
is always flush with the cap for ma 
mum circuit protection. Two 
cover virtually all frequently used com- 
binations of two or more wires rang 

all the way from two Number 18's to 
three Number 8’s. Crimping is accom- 
plished by a one-pound “pres-SURE- 
tool” which handles both sizes of splice 


sizes 


caps and can also be used to install 
Termend lugs on wire sizes from 16 
to 8 This tool provides four-way 


crimping action equally effective on 
solid or stranded or combination solid 
and stranded wires. 


Address: Buchanan Electrical 
ucts Corp., Hillside, N. J. 


Prod- 


Pressurized Panels 


As many as 100 electrical circuits can 
be handled from either side of a pres- 
surized bulkhead using the new pres- 
surized disconnect panel being manu- 
factured by Burndy Engineering Co., 





Inc. Already in use in major aircraft 


installations, the Burndy pressurized 
panel uses silver-plated separable con- 
nector pins indented onto the wire 
leads with installation tools. Pins are 
then inserted into silver-plated sockets 
molded in _ pressure-tight phenolic 
panels. Pins are secured by means of 
a spring lock in each socket and each 
socket features identification numbers 
molded in on both sides of the panel 
Available in standard 26-place round 
panels, 40-, 53- and 100-place rectangu- 


lar panels. Thermocouple sockets can 
also be provided. 
Address: Burndy Engineering Co. 


New York 54, N. Y. 


= 

Stamping Ink 

A non-corrosive, non-etching stamp- 
ing ink, developed in the laboratories 
of a prominent aircraft manufacturer [ol 
use on aircraft materials, is being 
marketed by Organic Products Co. it 1s 
uitable for use on aluminum, magnesium 
and stainless steel in addition to ot! 
metals, is resistant to petroleum-type 
cleaning fluids, oils, greases, chlor.n- 
ated solvents, etc. Manufacturer claims 
it is quick drying, has excellent a! 
sion resistance, is available in red, 
green, blue and violet and can be eas:'y 
removed with a special remover. \0 
effect on rubber stamps or stamp pacs 
Price: $2.50 per pint, $4 per quart, °10 
per gallon f.o.b. Irving, Texas. 


Address: Organic Products Co., P. 0 
Box 456, Irving, Texas. 
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that LICKED Vibration 


Sie} — Go 
Aero-Seal’s famous worm-drive principle set a new stand- , “e 4 ‘ 
ard of hose clamp design—spread from aviation to automo- C a ‘ —_— 
tive and wide industrial use. Vibration can’t loosen Aero- , 
Seal. And because clamping pressure is uniform all around Lightweight actuators for _—Flexible conduit and ig- 
there is no collapsing or distorting of hose or tube. Uses are eny requirement. nition assemblies. 
legion in aircraft, automotive, marine and industrial prod- ' 
ucts — wherever vibration is a problem and a tight connec " a ~ 
tion the solution. But be sure to get the best — the original (CF op rz’ pt 


Breeze Aero-Seal Hose Clamp. Available in ALL STAIN- 







LESS STEEL or with STAINLESS BANDS with other Multiple contact connec- = Job engineered, welded- 
components cadmium plated. Manufactured to conform ————e Cepgn Cam 


to current ANA specifications. 


¥ 4 WRITE TODAY for an Aero-Seal sample, outlining your 


intended use. Prove for yourself that Aero-Seal is the hose 
clamp champ! 


BREEZE 


her-Seal’ wose cLaMPS 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. AERO-SEAL Hose Clamps are available 












41 South Sixth Street Newark, New Jersey with screwdriver or thumb tab adjustment. 
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Friday In-Flight Meals: Fish or Meat? 


Carriers, in the middle, get complaints from both 


sides and can’t please everybody, survey shows. 


By Eric BraMtey 


LL but two of the U. S. domestic 

airlines are serving fish for Friday 
in-flight meals, and the U. S. and for- 
eign international operators, will give it 
to you on request, an AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION survey shows. 

Serving of fish on airplanes has long 
been a controversial subject. Many peo- 
ple don’t like it, many object to the 
odor on the airplane, and there’s always 
the chance that the fish served might 
not be fresh. 

The airlines have been in the middle 
—they’re criticized if they serve fish 
and they’re criticized if they don’t. It 
seems evident that were it not for re- 
ligious practices fish would seldom, if 
ever, be served. But religion has dic- 
tated otherwise. 

Some of the airlines don’t go all out 
on the fish-serving, including it only 
on certain flights or out of certain cater- 
ing points. But in general they’re mak- 
ing an effort to satisfy their Catholic 
passengers wherever possible. 

Complicating the F.iday meal prob- 
lem is the question of whether Catholics 
may eat meat if fish is not available. 
Some airlines say that they can, others 
are silent on the subject. Inquiries dis- 
closes that dispensations are rather 
widely granted in warm climates, but 
it’s up to the individual Bishops in other 
areas. 

The survey showed: 


® The only two domestic lines not serv- 
ing fish at all are Delta Air Lines and 
National Airlines, and the latter is ex- 
perimenting with fish entrees. Chicago 
and Southern discontinued the general 
practice, but allows certain caterers to 


furnish fish. 


*® Two airlines, American and Capital, 
are now offering their passengers, a 
choice of fish or meat on certain flights 
where serving time permits a selection. 
* All but two lines, Western and Con- 
tinental, report complaints, mostly de- 
scribing them as “few.” They point 
out that the criticisms apply both ways. 
One line, TWA, discontinued serving 
fish, but reinstated it because of com- 
plaints. 

®In the international field, Pacific- 
Alaska Division of Pan American 
World Airways discontinued fish be- 
cause of numerous complaints but has 
recently started carrying a few cans 


42 


of salmon. British Overseas Airways 
Corporation serves no fish entrees but 
carries six servings per flight and has it 
available on request. Others serve on 
request. 


Reports of the individual airlines 
were: 


American Airlines: After experiments 
on 95 lunch and dinner flights, AA is 
offering salmon or swordfish steaks 
together with tenderloin steaks or other 
meat (50-50 division) on certain flights 
of one hour 15 minutes or longer in and 
out of its largest Catholic cities. At 
some catering points, all-fish entrees are 
provided, with minor complaints. In 
some instance, AA has requested that 
no fish be served out of certain cities 
where passenger preference and procure- 
ment is in question. 


Unusual Dishes 


United Air Lines: Serves fish on all 
flights, with few complaints, “primarily 
because we encourage our chefs and 
caterers to provide unusual fish dishes 
.. « Experimented with providing 50- 
50 division but discontinued it because 
many passengers desiring fish couldn’t 
be accommodated. 


Trans World Airlines: Once discon- 
tinued fish but reinstated it “when pas- 
senger reaction indicated that our large 
Catholic patronage justified it.” Now 
served on all planes which have elec- 
trically-heated equipment which will 
insure the fish “reaching the passenger 
in a tasty and attractive form.” Most 
planes have this equipment. TWA pro- 
vides Kosher kits and vegetarian meals 
on international flights and feels Catho- 
lic patrons “are entitled to the same 
consideration in both domestic and in- 
ternational operations.” 


Eastern Air Lines: Started serving 
fish about a year ago because of pas- 
senger reaction. Now serves it on seg- 
ments where food reports show pas- 
senger requests for it. Very few com- 
plaints either way. 


Delta Air Lines: Does not serve fish. 
Because of hot weather. in south, com- 
pany has been “afraid to trust our cater- 
ers to see that the fish is properly re- 
frigerated and prepared. Furthermore, 
this is certainly a problem in regard to 
odors aboard flights, particularly when 
the weather is extremely warm.” Has 
received complaints, especially from 


Catholic clergymen. “These . . . while 
seriously accepted, represent a 
small minority, and . . . it is our aim to 
work toward providing menus accept- 
able to the majority of our passeng 


— 


National Airlines: Does not serve 
fish but is experimenting with several 
menus. Has been unable to find type 
of fish that lends itself to being under 
extended high temperatures prior to 
serving. Also, most fish is “highly sus- 
ceptible to spoilage in the varying con- 
ditions that are encountered in air- 
line catering.” General policy and at- 
titude is an “open one” and serving of 
fish will probably start when a suitable 
entree is found. 


Not ‘All Out’ 


Chicago and Southern: Discontinued 
general practice and doesn’t go “all out” 
on serving seafood. Discontinued be- 
cause many people dislike fish, odor 
isn't appetizing, fish might not be fresh. 
However, serves fish “if we have as- 
surance and proof that caterer will con- 
stantly furnish fresh fish and seafood 
and that it will be served in a very ap- 
petizing manner. Majority of passengers 
realize that menu variety on planes is 
limited and understand situation when 
fish is not served. Catholic faith per- 
mits eating of meat if nothing else 
available Old standbys like roast 
beef and steak are served on the major- 
ity of C&S flights . . .” 

Northwest Airlines: Serves fish or 
seafood menu. “We have had just as 
many comments against it since we have 
used it, as we had when we served 
meat.” 


No Odor 


Western Air Lines: Recently started 
serving fish, and has received no com 
plaints. Followed no-fish policy “due to 


certain misconceptions held by some of 
our personnel that fish odor was oilen- 
sive...” After many requests, how- 
ever, WAL experimented at three key 
stations, found that passengers wanted 


fish and that every stewardess ex cpt 
one recommended that it be served. 
“We also found there was no offensive 
odor, and that the odor, if any, only 
served to make people hungrier 
To prevent certain types of undesi 
fish being served, we have issued a di- 
rective that only filet of salmon, hal: >ut 
and sole, also shrimp and broiled lobster 
tails be used.” 


"a7 «© 


Capital Airlines: Was serving al! ‘ish 
on Friday, but because of complaints, 
is now serving fish and meat 50-5 
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Braniff Airways: Serves seafood, often 
in form of shrimp creole or similar dish 
which is more popular and holds up bet- 
ter than fried or baked filet of fish. Few 
complaints. Feels fish “enables many 
Catholics to eat a complete meal which 
they would be deprived of otherwise,” 
and also adds variety to menus. 


Mid-Continent Airlines: Doesn’t serve 
hot meals, but uses tuna fish salad sand- 
wiches on Fridays. Few complaints. 


Continental Air Lines: Uses tuna fish 
salad as main entree on cold plate din- 
ner. No fish on noontime lunch flights. 
No complaints. 


International 


Pan American World Airways, At- 
lantic Division: Serves fish, but only on 
request. Carries standard meat menu 
but has fish for those who don’t eat 
meat. No complaints. 





TWA 


Pea 
; 


PAA Pacific-Alaska Division: Discon- | 


tinued fish because of numerous com- 
plaints. Keeps a few cans of salmon 
available for those who insist. 


PAA Latin American Division: Fresh 
frozen swordfish served on Constellation 
but not on other trips because fresh fish 
isn’t available at most of LAD’s 18 on- 
line catering points, and only Connies 


and Boeings can handle frozen foods | 


(Boeings don’t operate on Fridays). 


Tried tuna fish casserole several years | 


ago but complaints were numerous. 
Most Latin countries have dispensation. 


However, LAD will try to serve fish to | 


any passenger requesting it in advance. 


No Fish Entrees 


BOAC: “Our policy is to serve no fish 


entrees . . . but anybody that desires | 


it will be accommodated. It seems that 
fish is generally not appreciated by air- 
line passengers.” Carries six servings 
per ‘light. Seven-course dinner on Mon- 
arch service includes fish, so passengers 
can ‘take it or leave it as they see fit.” 
Served fish on old Baltimore-Bermuda 
tun but quickly abandoned it because 
ot complaints. 


K .M Royal Dutch Airlines: “Only 


airli: e that has a Flying Chef on board, | 


and we serve anything anybody might 


A: France: Serves fish on special re- 
que “Since our meals are very co- 
piou and always include fish in one 
‘orn or another, even should passengers 
abst: in from eating the meat . . . they 
wou 4 still partake of a very satisfactory 


Scandinavian Airlines System: Us- 
wally serves fish for lunch and some- 
ume for dinner. No complaints. 
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Sales Promotion 





NTENSIVE American Airlines air 

freight sales campaign is now under- 
way, aimed at restoring AA’s leadership 
in that field, and utilizing increased 
capacity the company now has follow- 
ing delivery of DC-6B’s. Campaign, 
which ends Aug. 15, will feature a “cargo 
blitz” in key cities, with all sales 
personnel in such cities devoting full 
time to air freight sales for one week. 
Until Aug. 15 all non-cargo sales 
personnel are devoting at least double 
their normal allotment of time to air 
freight sales, while personnel who nor- 


mally spend no time on cargo are mak- 
ing a minimum of two calls daily. 
Western Air Lines is distributing a 
colorful, attractive folder, “Fly to 
Western America’s Vacationlands,” fea- 
turing Las Vegas, Yellowstone, Mt. 
Rushmore, Mt. Rainier, San Francisco, 
Southern California Capital Air- 
lines continues its effective direct-mail 
campaign. Latest mailing piece is in 
the shape of a foot, and is aimed at 
chiropodists, calling attention to their 


annual convention in Chicago in 
August... ' 
TWA is out with some attractive 


literature on its Travel Awards Pro- 
gram, which offers package travel plans 
to corporations for use as prizes in in- 
centive contests. Pres Tolman, who 
left Eastern Air Lines some time ago 
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complete details. 


SAVE MORE TRAVEL 
DOLLARS VIA MCA's 
"CIRCLE-TRIP DISCOUNT" wm 


When you travel to and through the Mid-West 
on your business trips, be sure to take advan- 
tage of the special circle-trip discounts. Ask for 


For Air-Travel Reservations Everywhere 


Call Mid-Continent Airlines or Your Trave! Agent 


MID-CONTINENT 


AIRLINES 


Serving the Heart of America 
for Over 16 Years 

























to go into business for himself a a4 
consultant on use of travel as pyr zes 
in such contests, is retained part ne 
by TWA ... AS a service to passen:: rs. 
TWA is now carrying American ¢ «a- 
rettes for sale on its internati na) 
flights. They can be bought by the 
carton. 


Eastern Air Lines is distributi: a 
thick package of vacation folders in a 
cover entitled “Eastern’s Low-wost 
Luxury Vacations.” 





New Services 





fy, VES -hour-cn-tho-news DC-6 com- 
4 muter service between New York 
and Chicago, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. was 
scheduled by American Airlines to start 
July 1. Company had been operating 
nine non-stop DC-6’s during those 
hours, and the addition of two gave it 
hourly service. 


Northwest Airlines has asked the CAB 
to allow it to include Chicago as an 
intermediate stop between Detroit and 
Milwaukee. The change would permit 
NWA, which now operates directly be- 
tween Detroit and Milwaukee, to pro- 
vide through-plane transcontinental 
service via Chicago. 


Central Airlines has started scheduled 
air freight service, becoming the 13th 
local service carrier out of 18 to handle 
all types of air cargo ... West Coast 
Airlines has received CAB’s okay to 
suspend operations at Anacortes, Mt 
Vernon and Everett, Wash., and Mc- 
Minnville, Ore. Suspension is effective 
until 60 days after final decision in 
WCA'’s certificate renewal case. Com- 
pany has experienced low traffic at each 
point 


All American Airways’ recently-au- 
thorized route extension from Harris- 
burg to Scranton/Wilkes-Barre will be 
put into operation on Aug. 1... Mid- 
Continent Airlines will start service July 
15 at Lincoln, Neb., using Lincoln Air 
Force Base. 


Avianca Colombian National Airlines 
has put its new Lockheed Constellations 
on New York-Bogata route, with flight 
time of 11 hrs. 30 min., four hours 
faster than the DC-4's replaced 
Scandinavian Airlines System is now 
operating 11 weekly round-trips New 
York-Europe, six offering direct rv- 
ice to Scandinavia and five serving 
Hamburg and Bremen. 


TWA was first airline to start op ra- 
tions at newly-completed air fre :ght 
terminal at Los Angeles Internat’ nal 
Airport. Space in the passenger te*mi- 
nal formerly occupied by company alr 
freight department will be used fr a 


passenger lounge. 


Philippine Air Lines has opened a 1eW 
office in Zurich, Switzerland, a 3% 
Pelikanstrasse. C. R. Lussy heads the 
office, which is the 21st establishe by 
PAL outside the Philippine Islands _. - 
Limousine fare between Logan [I ter- 
national Airport and downtown Bx« ‘ton 
hotels will be increased from 75c $1 
a trip if state public utilities de; uwt- 
ment approves request of Aijir ays 
Transportation Co. 
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Wings of Progress... 


pam 








Connecticut _— joins in Celebrating 
United, Ain Lines. 
SILVER JUBILEE 


Between 1926 and 1951, United Air Lines has 
expanded its routes from 460 to 13,250 miles, its 
personnel from 10 to 10,000 and its fleet from 6 
single-engined open-cockpit planes to 136 multi- 
engined airliners and cargo carriers. 


Just a few short years after this giant was born, 
Connecticut General issued group life insurance 
protecting all United personnel, including pilots 
without flight restrictions. Such insurance, first 
issued by Connecticut General, was early recogni- 
tion of the reliability of air transportation. It was 
only one of the pioneering steps Connecticut 
General has taken in liberalizing life and accident 
insurance, both on a group and individual basis, 


for those who fly. 


Today, the personnel of 32 airlines are protected 
by Connecticut General group plans. 


A Pioneer in Group Insurance 
And in Insurance for Those Who Fly 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


t FE © ACCIDENT e HEALTH © GROUP INSURANCE @© PENSION PLANS 
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IMPROVED SAFETY for passengers is the goal of rearward-facing seats, which the 

Military Air Transport Service plans to install on 20 of its Boeing C-97 transports. 

Although unusual, the seats are not in the least uncomfortable, according to military 
passengers who have used them. 





MATS Installs Rear-Facing Seats 


New arrangement will be used in all future military 


transports for greater safety, visibility. 


IRST step in what will eventually 

result in all passengers on Military 
Air Transport Service planes riding 
backwards was taken by MATS with 
the conversion of the first Boeing C-97 
to rearward-facing seats to provide 
greater safety in take-off or landing 
accidents and also better visibility. 

Initially, 20 C-97’s will be equipped 
with the backward seats, but all future 
transports ordered for MATS use will 
be so equipped. 

The seats, specially designed to take 
loads up to 16G, are manufactured by 
Beech Aircraft Corp. When not in 
use they may be easily folded against the 
cabin walls to provide cargo space. 
Modification of the C-97’s to take the 
rear-facing seats is being handled by 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., at its 
Burbank, Calif., plant. The modifica- 


tion work includes slight changes in 
floor structures and installation of floor 
fittings. 

Seat research work showed that the 
rear-facing seat affords a greater degree 
of safety than front-facing seats. In 
conventional seats, the safety belt is 
the only support for the body in case of 
crash take-off or landing. 

In rearward facing seats the extra 
support provided by the back of the 
seat so that the entire back, head, neck 
and parts of the arms and legs absorb 
crash deceleration may prove the differ- 
ence between a major or a minor in- 
jury. 

Laboratory tests have proved the 
human body capable of withstanding 
over 40G deceleration without injury, 
provided the deceleration load is prop- 
erly distributed. 


———-ADMINISTRATIVE 








AIRLINE PEOPLE 





Norman P. Blake replaces George A. 
Doole, Jr. as director of Pan American’s 
Middle East and India region. 

C. C. Turner advanced to gen’ mer, 
of Qantas Empire Airways succeeding 
H. H. (George) Harman, retired. 

Hugh W. Davis elected vice presi- 
dent operations for Southern. 

Paul J. Rodgers named exec. ass’t to 
the president of Ozark. 

J. B. Carl, Ozark’s vice pres.-opera- 
tions, is on leave of absence. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


G. D. Smith named maintenance co- 
ordinator for Mid-Continent. 

Station Mgr. Jack Stanton transferred 
by Delta from Macon, Ga. to Chatta- 
nooga; Forrest McDuffie succeeding him 
at Macon. 

Dale Medland becomes staff 
ground services at United’s Denver base. 
Henry Hyde succeeds him as station 
service mgr. at Seattle. E. J. Williston 
named station mgr. at Long Beach. 

James M. Glod is now sup't cargo 
service for American, assisted by Carl 
B. Leidersdorf, cargo processing, M. T. 
Downing, cargo handling, and C. D. 
Loveless, cargo service administration. 

F. A. Gentile promoted to supvr. of 
ground station radio maintenance for 
Mid-Continent. B. C. Moffatt named 
supervisor aircraft radio maintenance. 
K. L. Wickwire becomes United's sta- 
tion mgr. at Los Angeles. 


———TRAFFIC & SALES-———— 

Albert S. Jalkut named New England 
cargo sales manager for United. 

Daniel L. Connell named sales mgr. 
for Western for the province of Alberta. 
William K. Kellogg is sales mgr. for 
San Diego and Robert K. Vernon for 
West Los Angeles, Beverly Hills and 
Santa Monica. 
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Airline Commentary 


By Eric Bramley 





OM Miller, vice president-trafic and sales of Chicago and Southern Air 

Lines tells us that B. L. Anderson, who holds the same title with Philippine 
Air Lines, decided to pay a hurry-up visit to the recent International Air Trans- 
port Association meeting in Bermuda. “It seems that Andy made the trip from 
Manila to Bermuda in exactly 60 hours,” Tom says. “This represents an average 
speed of 220 miles an hour, which to me is quite something when you consider 
that he changed planes and carriers in both San Francisco and New York. 


Wouldn’t this be some kind of record?” Sure sounds like it, but we'll leave it 


up to the readers. 
- 
Under the heading of coincidences: United Air Lines employs two 
G. Flemings. One is George Fleming, superintendent of accounting pro- 
cedures, a 23-year man, the other is Golden Fleming, UAL crew chief at 
Chicago, a 21-year man. Both have the same birthday, Feb. 21. For a 
long time they didn’t speak, following an argument about who was en- 
titled to the parking space marked “G. Fleming,” but now they're good 
friends. On Feb, 21, the company cafeteria prints a “Happy Birthday” 
menu in their honor. They receive each other's mail, phone calls, checks, 
etc. Biggest laugh came several years ago when UAL offered several 
thousand shares of stock for employe purchase. Both Flemings applied 
for 50 shares, but Goldie never received his allotment. Check-up revealed 
that George had the whole 100 shares. 
° 

The Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox were recently locked 
in a tight ball game, tied at the end of the ninth. In the top of the 10th, the 
Indians scored three runs and all Bob Lemon had to do was to retire three Sox 
batters to hang up another win. However, the Sox never got to bat because 
the clubs had agreed to end the game at a certain time so the Indians could 
catch a train for New York. Therefore it ended in a tie because the inning 
wasn’t completed. 

Franklin Lewis, sports columnist for the Cleveland Press, points out that 
the teams were cheating the public by not giving them a full ball game, and that 
the Indians could have flown to New York. Seems like half a dozen of the 
players didn’t want to fly, Lewis reports, so the club used the excuse that no 
airline could provide it with a suitable plane. 

Ironically, one of those who didn’t want to fly was Bob Lemon, who 
almost had the game in his pocket. To top it off, Lewis adds, the Indians arrived 
in New York “tired physically and grumbly mentally” and lost to the Yankees. 
What better reasons to use air travel—complete a ball game, give the customers 
what they paid for, and arrive rested for the next game. With air transport 
what it is today, we'd even like to see west coast representation in the majors. 

s 
Here’s a brand new idea for the airlines. A passenger wrote to 
Trans-Canada Air Lines as follows: “This is my first night flight on 
TCA and while I enjoyed it very much I felt as if great events were taking 
place in the outside world of which 1 was not aware. Would it not be 
a good idea—and good advertising—to have a lighted bulletin board 
flashing the latest news around both wings? In this way, passengers could 
relax in their seats knowing Joe Stalin was not up to anything and 
farmers down below could look up in the frosty night and say: ‘Look, 
there goes TCA.’” TCA’s comment on the letter was very appropriate: 
“Uh-huh.” 
. 

Don Shidler, Mid-Continent Airlines’ station manager at Shreveport, swears 
thi: is true, so we'll let him tell it: “I thought I had seen just about everything 
un il the other day. The story is this: a passenger walked up to our ticket counter, 
ha’’ his suitcase weighed, and discovered it tipped the scales at 30 pounds, 10 
les: than the maximum. So, he opens up his suitcase and it’s full of rocks! He 
pic<s up the suitcase and goes out to his car and gets enough additional rocks to 
ms<e up his 40 pounds.” 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
in ATLANTA 


The Cinkler- 


Joe Crocy, Monoger 
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in BIRMINGHAM 


he Oinbler-~Jétwilee 


Ira M. Patton, Monager 


* 
in NEW ORLEANS 


Vhe Ht. Chadles 


J. J. U' Mike") O'Leary, 
Vice President and Maneger 





* 
in NASHVILLE 


The Clndleew factor 


leon Womble, Manager 


in MONTGOMERY 
Linkla-Syfeun Danri 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


Executive Offices: Atlanta 
Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler, Jr., 

Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr, 
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In the minute it takes you to read this page, pistons in the 

engines of American Airlines’ Flagship planes actually in use, 

will go a total of 789.4 miles. 

Yes...789.4 miles up and down cylinder walls with microscopic 
clearances, in metal-searing heat. What an awesome wear and heat- 
dissipation problem! In this spot, a lubricant has got to be good. 


For over 16 years, American Airlines has entrusted this job of 
protecting its engines from friction and heat to Sinclair Aircraft Oil 
exclusively. What better testimonial to the performance of the 
highly-refined aircraft engine oil! 


Why not let Sinclair Aircraft Oil help you attain finer, 
more dependable engine operation? 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


Aviation Sales, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 








U. S. International Airline Traffic For March, 1951 
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American 11,111 141,6 1,986,975 240,151 
Braniff 2,455 103,938 640,009 267,882 
ces 2,208 66,82 351,080 143,902 
Colonial 4,118 9,832 364,055 61,169 
Eastern 2,655 ee 13,083 372,091 919,523] 40.46 116,359 115,648 
National 11,437 653 24,559 342,239 939,686] 36.43 128,815 115,382 
Northwest 4,951 . 32,440 19,030] 574,891 1,723,132] 2,751,434] 62.81 546,101 523,461 
Panagre 10,363 12,703,000 18,851,000 | 67.39 36,794 21,683 | 203,046) . + « « 1,702,252] 2,647,626] 64.29 517,341 491,344 
IPAA 
latin Amer} 76,229 53,819,000 94,416,000 | 62,29 264,973 62,499 R,223,157] 59,236 8,524,962] 13,263,715] 64.27 | 2,410,003 | 1,920,168 
Atlantic 23,378 41,100,900 63,636,000 | 64.59 443,691 115,758 | 979,333 2,945 5,968,266] 8,349,356] 71.48 | 1,294,531 | 1,235,315 
Pacific 6,268 22,349,000 37,931,900 | 53,92 519,606 41,159] 491,4 eee 3,378,002] 5,563,304] 60,66 746,756 749,272 
Alaska 2,927 3,043,000 8,409,000 36,25 36,919 oeee 391,312] «eee 750,399] 1,332,705| 56,31 201,409 136,646 Z 
TWA 11,132 23,342,000 45,954,000 | 62,76 359,431 163,767] . « « «| 521,527 4,202,021 1,033,125 | 1,025,064 72 
United 3,048 7,502,000 | 13,135,000] 57,11 76,157 | oo of] ccs cl 47,977 917,435 259,308 204,424 | 92.07 
TOTALS 173,278 | 209,306,900| 349,774,000] 59,34] 1,926,942 | 445,361 £323,910, 566,160] 30,323,063] 43,494,001] 62.53 | 5,009,526 | 7,394,828 | 99.14 
* Includes air parce] post. 
BOTE: | Figures inclufe both scheduled and non-scheduled operatijns. 
Data in above tabulations were compiled by Amqrican Aviation Publécations + any monthly geports filed by thejairlines with tie Civil) 
Aeronautics Hoard. Figureg for Agerican Airlines include that cagrier's service to Mexiico but not to Canadg; for 7 to South 
America; C &6 to South Amqrica; Golonial to Hermuda; Ealstern to Huerto Rig; National to Havana; Narthwest/to Orient amd Honolulu 
and United ta Honolulu. rati U.S. carrijers into Ganaia are jincluded fin domestic geports to C43, in af sorsance with CAB rile 
procedures, 











Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses, First Quarter, 1951 
































































American $ 32,541,969 27,234,511 |#2,033,482 B1,517,901 |$ 305,320 
Braniff 4,107,044 3,401,403 423,564 107,753 114, 326 30,730 
Capital 5,177,561 65232,449 787,822 234,153 | 271,744 42,326 
Caribbean 268,341 203,346 46,362 (+ as 7,575 2,332 
C2:s 2,419,335 1,992,599 315,048 40,966 45,502 17,021 
Colonial 1,035,046 767,035 286,861 9,026 9,506 5,846 1,892 663,321 96,988 
Contincatal 1,750,945 1,217,281 373,400 10,956 34,807 7,773 53,633 7B, 563: 209, 564 
Delta 65454 530%, 5,051,708 233,151 94406 | 205,241 92,038 147,719 2,493,60 1,441,698 
Eastern 27,099,399 hy 765,653 9545049 462,877 274.5239 504,570 71,537 3,910 7,283,777 
Mawaitan 719,775 654803 6,323 27,702 70,964 12,667 3,842 ‘ -75,681 
Inland? 720,220 520,022 175,733 7,308 11,634 £5726 oa 391,245 25,419 
HcA®* 1,992,997 1,472,706 3945573 24,117 34,583 11,093 50,894 1,120,401 100,730 
Nation 7,342,012 6,934,947 41,9277 52,351 | 237,461 151,070 33,101 5,150,16 2,694,993] 2,691,847 
Northeast 1,455,260 994,253 379,473 22,162 23,607 4,030 2,673 »4°50,712 26,3 32,452 
terthwest 55326,759 3,961,429 | 1,255,193 190,959 | 223,265 31,49 11,443 7,435,095 3,645,187] 1,611,336 
Trans Pacific 223,958 167,901 < 1,013 3,379 1,778 4,962 278,142 171,413 54,134 
TWA 20,326,343 | 16,540,737 | 1,701,260 329,539 | 749,748 163,770 253,730 19,897,148 9,923, 564 429,195 
United 292399679 | 19,355,720 | 2,121,274 965,047 }1,143,140] 183,922 229,665 20,743, 542 90375424] 11,706,119] 3,496,136 
Vestera® 2,930,609 2,454,189 252,071 35,560 43,698 15,492 50,394 2,573,139 1,162,475 1,410,664 357,470 
TOTALS 150,246,555 124,674,692 | 11,959,431 3,399,618 | 5,332,375 | 1,593,102 | 1,526,271 123,045,469 61,375,483] 66,169,935] 22,201,088 
* Operations of Western and| ite subsidiafy, Inland, ¢hould be chnsidered as| consolidates, although reports are filed peparately as| shown here. 
© Figures do npt include opprations of lpcal service|segment (rpute 106) awarded MCA by|CAB in the Parks) Air Lines Inyestigation Case. Figures 
for route 10) are carried] separately Of local service airlines summary shpets. 
NOTE: Under] CAs filing procedures, thp airlines file a cumulative quartefly financia} report for Janupry-March in place of « separate 
report for the month of March. |Traffic data, however,|/ are reportes separately) for each month. 


International Airline Revenues & Expenses, First Quarter, 1951 
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American $ 1,332,262 [$1,202,300 | $ 29,406 |$ 22,867 | $ 867 [* 77,095 |§ 5444102 
Branift 1,709,705 1,976,375 521,034 17,380 oor 1,729 $79,092 
c&s 935,463 546,926 369,973 1,933 saee 47,165 455,623 
Colonial 29,338 353,593 65,746 3,616 Py 2,210 232,781 
rastern 346,859 300,748 25,100 cece sees 7,997 311, 504 180,420 131,084 
National 627,014 530,441 13,701 a -'s 4 9630 11,368 , 068,102 2445677 423 425 
[Northwest 3,392,225 | 1,664,742 750,126 127,946 2,621 | 555,035 3,212,428 | 1,544,789 | 1,667,539 
Pana cre 4,337,030 | 2,922,742 733,331 195,009 196,170 | woo 3,436,171 | 1,629,037 | 1,857,134 
PAA 
latin Amer] 16,303,305 | 11,394,981 | 1,306,750 499,306 | 2,008,211 | .... 15,186,932 | 6,733,349 | 3,453,033 
Atlantic 12,591,754 | 6,994,098 | 3,392,524 641,394 [1,044,713 |... 14,367,032 | 7,380,135 | 6,986,897 
Pacific 7,707,175 | 3,904,112 | 2,294,715 24473 See be 66 ec 6,479,337 | 3,897,332 | 2,582,005 
Alaska 1,053,139 530,577 305,004, cece 20,89 feces 1,117,553 513,913 603,640 
TWA 9,446,939 | 5,004,692 | 2,160,087 371,982 oe ee | 616,053 104,370 195,257 9,329,209 | 4,433,071 | 4,396,138 
United 2,213,906 | 1,133,314 153,201 re ba ta arial 41,239 3,135 esee 2,343,247 | 1,467,450 875,796 
TOTALS 62,531,104 | 37,620,646 | 13,421,503 | 2,627,268 | 4,027,802 [1,430,391 775,507 791,079 | 60,530,487 | 29,942,046 | 30,588,439 — 
JUL 
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fy BROWNSVILLE 


in the United States 


Fast frequent Braniff schedules link 32 Midwest cities... 
through direct connections with other airlines provide 
service to cities throughout North America. Between the 
Americas Braniff has introduced a new concept of airline 
service with deluxe El Conquistador, DC-6 sleeper planes, 
and El Intercontinental, low-cost air coach service. 


Between the Americas 


Braniff International Airways now operates between 
the United States and 8 Latin American countries. 
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ee Connecting Ait Lines Argentina Ecuador 
Bolivia Panama 
Brazil Paraquay 
Cuba Peru 














Only Braniff links the hearts of both Americas. 
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JOINT PLOW pictured here, a conventional spring-tooth harrow mounted on the draw- 
bar of a self-powered road grader, is cutting maintenance costs at Nebraska airports 
where it is used to remove old tar from runway joints before resealing. 


Home-Made Plow Cuts Runway Costs 


Nebraska airports find savings in use of harrow 


for removing tar from joints before resealing. 


“HOME-MADE” plow which ef- 

fectively removes tar from runway 
joints preparatory to resealing, making 
possible a worthwhile saving in airport 
maintenance costs, is being used with 
good results on a number of airports 
in Nebraska. 

The problem and the solution, as ex- 
plained by Neil Withrow, supervisor 
of airports with the Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, were as follows: 
* Problem: In attempting to seal con- 
struction and dummy joints in concrete 
runways, it was found necessary to clean 
the sidewalls of the joints thoroughly 
before the sealing preparation (Enamel- 
ite) would take a good bond. 

The job of scraping original tar from 

the joints, however, was slightly too 
much for the Tennant Model G. 
Groover the airport owned, and little 
success was being had in getting the 
sidewalls cleaned except through use of 
a cutter spacing that made the cost of 
grooving prohibitive. 
* Solution: A contractor who had en- 
countered the same problem while work- 
ing on the Offutt Air Force Base at 
Omaha came up with the idea of 
fashioning a plow which would dig out 
the old tar and leave the joint in such 
a condition that the Tennant machine 
could clean the sidewalls. Here’s how 
he did it: 

A conventional spring-tooth harrow 
is mounted on the scarifier drawbar of a 
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Motor Patrol (self-powered road grader) 
in such a position that the operator can 
at all times keep it in view with rela 
tion to the crack which he is grooving. 
The plow can be raised or lowered at 
will, and any required pressure can be 
used. The old material, whatever the 
type, can thus be plowed to any depth 
desired. If the crack is to be filled 
with the same material that was origi 
nally in it, it is not necessary to do any- 
thing further before resealing. 

When attaching the plow to the scari- 
her drawbar, it is necessary to cut holes 
completely through the bar in such a 
manner that the forward hole is rela 
tively square and tight. The rear hole 
must be rectangular so that the plow 
may have sideplay without twisting and 
turning. This allows the operator to 
follow irregular cracks, veering slightly 
from side to side and eliminates the 
necessity for keeping directly above the 
crack, 

In some installations it has been neces 
sary to build a box on top of the draw 
bar framework to hold the plow so that 
a pin may be inserted through the end 
of the spring-tooth harrow in order to 
keep it upright. 

The parts used successfully in the 
Nebraska adaptation are standard parts 
manufactured by the John Deere Com- 
pany, the spring-tooth harrow being No. 
29022A and the plow shares No. Y850A 
in the John Deere catalogue. 


Advice on Flying Club; 
How flying clubs can be profi ible 

to airport operators is told in a re: ised 

CAA booklet, titled “The Flying C)..b.” 


The booklet points out, for exar ple, 
that instead of worrying about coiiect 
ing the price of the plane from tei to 
twenty people, best practice is to have 
the group make a one-third down pay 
ment and to float a loan from a bank 


for the other two-thirds. The bank will 
hold as its security a note signed by 
all the club members and a chattel 
mortgage on the airplane. 

The CAA booklet can serve bot! 
ginners and experienced club operators. 
After giving tips on club organization, 
cost analysis, financing and insurance 
a practical plan 


a 


information, it offers 
for club operation. An appendix con 
tains suggested articles ot incorporation, 
by-laws, and a rules and 
manual, all taken from actual, operat 
ing, successful flying clubs. 

“The Flying Club” is available from 
the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


for 15c. 


oper ations 





CAA Airworthiness 
Directives 





Beech Model 35 aircraft have an ex- 
tended compliance date on inspection of 
rudder pedal bellcrank push rod and the 
differential tail control rods for a heat 
treat stamp on each, as required in 
Airworthiness Directives 51-8-2. New 
date is September 1, 1951 instead of 
June 1. 

Ryan (North American) Navion com- 
pliance date for inspection of throttle 
control housing for slippage has been 
changed from April 16, 1951, as required 
by Airworthiness Directive 51-7-1, to 
July 15, 1951. 

Piper model J-3 series and PA-11 air- 
craft must be inspected each 500 hours 
at the four forked clevis ends (Part No. 
11281) for straightness and for cracks 
at the thread roots, removed and 
cleaned; and each 100 hours of opera- 
tion the clevis ends must be inspected 
Replacement of the part is required each 
1,000 hours. No clevis parts may be re- 
used after a crash or salvaged from used 
aircraft, according to Airworthiness 
Directives 51-15-1. 

Franklin engines 6A4-165-B3 ser Uy 
numbered 33046 and below, with orig nal 
crankcase, must be inspected by ren °v- 
ing crankcase cover and visually in- 
specting webbing near the main jou nal 
area for cracks. If necessary, crank. ase 


may be replaced by assembly P/N 1 25. 
Inspection required July 15, 1951 1a 
each 250 hours thereafter until n- 


forced crankcase is installed, acco ig 
to Airworthiness Directives 51-15-2 
Beech Model 35 and A35 aircraft i- 
modified Adel 20653 Electric Fuel Pv ps 
must be removed from the air} e. 
Modified fuels pumps are not affe ‘ed 
by this instruction. Compliance wa: 'e- 
quired by April 1, 1949. Airworth: ©ss 
Directives 51-14-1 supersedes 49-28- 
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The New Esso Fueling Truck 
Services United’s Latest Type of Plane 





N April 5th, United Air Lines completed its 25th 
( ) year of operation. In a quarter of a century of 
pioneering in the development of air travel, United has 
ex panded its airways from 460 to 13,250 miles; its per- 
so: nel from 10 to 10,000; and its fleet from 6 single- 
se: t, open-cockpit planes to 135 giants of the sky. 


=sso is proud to have had a share in this great achieve- 
me nt. For many years Esso has fueled United planes, and 
no v at many large airports Esso Aviation Gasoline is 
us d exclusively for United’s fuel requirements. 


[ypical of the close cooperation between Esso and 
U: ited is the recent introduction into service for United 
at LaGuardia Airport of two 5,000-gallon refueling 
tri cks designed by Esso Automotive and Aviation Divi- 
sicns. A modern hydraulic power take-off pumps the 
fu leliminating the need for a separate pumping engine, 
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and supplies each of two hoses with 125 gallons a min- 
ute — although the capacity is much greater. 


Not only do many leading airlines look to Esso for 
their petroleum product needs, but also many executive 
aircraft and private plane owners prefer Esso Aviation 
Products, and look for them at the airports they use. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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Ramp Time Reduced 
by Cargo Conveyor 


An automatic conveyor system cap- 
able of unloading nearly 5,000 pounds 
of cargo from a C-47 in eight minutes, 
which eliminates all manual handling 
between terminal building and airplane, 
and which “tucks” itself away when 
not in use, is being tested at Kelly Air 
Force Base by the Military Air Trans- 
port Service and the San Antonio 
Materiel Area. 

Evolved at the suggestion of Maj. 
Gen. Clements McMullen, the system 
was designed by Arthur I. Wagey, a 
civilian engineer at Kelly, and was built 
in the maintenance shops on the base. 

The platform of the conveyor has 
two parts, a 58-foot section built into 
the floor of the cargo building and a 
56-foot section that extends from the 
door of the terminal onto the loading 
ramp. The extension retracts into the 
building under its own power, fitting 
snugly beneath the stationary part, and 
rolls out on the ramp when a plane is 
ready to receive or discharge freight. 


Uses Rollers 


The indoor section, on which parcels 
are moved forward by hand, uses con- 
ventional rollers, while the rollers on the 
extension are powered. A boom at 
the end of the conveyor line raises or 
lowers itself to the height of the cargo 
doors. Attached to this boom is a 
hydraulic transfer leaf that makes con- 
tact with the bed or deck of the cargo 
compartment. The whole mechanism is 
operated from inside the terminal. 

Working on the principle of an es- 
calator, the conveyor can adjust itself 
to serve any transport in common use by 
the Air Force or MATS, including the 
C-46, C-47, C-54, C-74, C-82, C-97, C- 
119 or C-124. It is strong enough to 
bear a weight of 1,000 pounds per pallet. 

In a recent trial run at Kelly, the con- 
veyor system offloaded 4,774 pounds of 
freight from a C-47 in eight minutes 
flam—an operation that, would have 
taken an hour or longer using trucks 
and dollies. Onloading is necessarily 
slower because of weight and balance 
details. 


Further Cuts Likely 


Even so, loading is considerably faster 
than by hand, and Kelly officials believe 
onloading time can be cut down even 
more by studying the load characteristics 
of different planes and feeding cargo 
onto the conveyor in an order per- 
mitting the speediest stowage. 

General McMullen, who is command- 
ing general of the San Antonio Air 
Materiel Area, believes that as soon as 
some minor quirks in the system have 
been smoothed out the Kelly conveyor 
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Airport News Digest 





WATCH THAT PLOW: Lots of airports are realizing tidy sums of 
revenue by leasing land for farming purposes between runways and taxiways 
and on other parts of the field outside the landing and building areas. This 
practice can have its disadvantages, however, as witness this item from 
Rudder Flutter, official publication of the Idaho State Dept. of Aeronautics: 

“The north-south runway at the Aberdeen Airport cannot be used this 
summer. By mistake, a farmer plowed part of it up. Don’t use N-S runway 
at Aberdeen until further notice.” 

7~ 

KEEP IT CLEAN: Having never given much thought to how much it 
costs to keep windows clean at an airport, where clear unobstructed views of 
the field and the air above it are most important, this column noted with 
interest the recent action of the city council of Columbus, Ohio, in setting 
up $900 as a yearly budget item for keeping windows clean in the ad- 
ministration building and control tower at Port Columbus. 

. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 


® Contracts have been let for construction of $6,754,000 passenger terminal 
building at San Francisco International Airport. 
* Contracts totaling $1,906,661 for construction of new terminal building 
and terminal area roadways at Houston Municipal Airport have been let. 
® Sioux City, Ia., is applying for a Federal-aid grant of $215,000, representing 
one-half the cost of its proposed new airport administration building. 
® Bids have been advertised for construction of an administration building 
costing about $175,000 at Morgantown (W. Va.) Municipal. 
® Contracts have been let for new $835,000 administration building at Sky 
Harbor Airport, Phoenix. 
* Construction has been started on $135,000 building at Iowa City Municipal. 
® Administration building for new St. Clair County Airport at Port Huron, 
Mich., has been started. 

* 


RUNWAYS, OTHER PAVING 
] 


® Bids have been advertised for a complete seal coating of runways and 
taxiways at Greater Cincinnati Airport. 
© Greater Peoria Airport Authority will sell $275,000 in bonds for airport 
improvements, including resealing of runway and taxiway joints, apron pav- 
ing, and construction of an air freight building and T-hangars. 
* Contract for extension of principal runway at Boeing Field, Seattle, to 
10,000 feet has been let. 
® Contract for paving of new asphalt aprons and taxiways at Worcester 
(Mass.) Municipal at cost of $147,000 has been let. 

© 


CONCESSIONS 


® A new dining facility, the Aire-o-Room, has been opened in new additi 
to administration building at Mason City (la.) Municipal. 
© Airport Cocktail Lounge, Inc., has leased 682 sq. ft. of space in nev 
Boutwell apron building at Logan International Airport, Boston. Lease is 
percentage of gross with guaranteed annual rental of $6,820. 

* 


MISCELLANEOUS 
® Construction has started on new Middlesboro-Bell County (Ky.) Airp 
® Little Rock city council approved $100,000 revenue bond issue for expans 
and improvement of Adams Field. 
® New $5,000,000 commercial airport at 
operation. 


Fairbanks, Alaska, is now in 


® Tucson (Ariz.) Airport Authority is taking over Ryan Field, surp 
military facility 16 miles southwest of the city, and will develop it as 
auxiliary to Tucson Municipal. 





will command attention from operators 
of commercial airports throughout the 
country. 

“It takes longer to load and unload 


an airplane in many cases than 1 


to fly the cargo from airport of « 


to airport of destination,” he 


mented. 
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PLASTIC “DERBIES” like this are used as housing for terminal VOR antennas atop a 
ch it counterpoise, or electrical ground, which ensures an even signal. The small white build- 
5 of ing houses transmitting equipment and is located 200 yards from the antenna dome. Both 
with equipment shelters are located about 350 feet from two intersecting runways. 
ting 
ad- 
inal 
ding 
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ting 
ding 
Sky 
ipal. 
ron, 
ENROUTE VOR, the standard omnirange station, is shown here. This facility requires a 
large transmitter building to protect duplicate sets of omni-transmitting equipment, a 
complete Distance Measuring Equipment station and an emergency power generator. The 
counterpoise and plastic antenna dome are placed on top of the transmitter building. The 
and vertical “stovepipe” houses a DME antenna. 
port 
yav- - e e 
: New Landing Aid For Smaller Fields 
, to . . 
CAA tests “Baby Omni” at five airports, plans 75 
St J . . . . 
" installations if device is successful. 
) J > “E . 
By Vera Foster om wit 
—_ ERMINAL VOR, sometimes known 
d is “Baby Omni,” may take the 
a } place of ILS at low traffic density air- 
' ff ports, according to CAA. It promises 
@ 0 be a landing aid boon to these smaller 
@ ules by making possible charter flights, 
executive flying and local service in poor been made in installations. 
( j wea her. 
— —— 
q *“baby Omni” is a quarter-strength 
§ om irange station installed near the 
= @ inte section of the most-used runways. 
# it can be used as either an en route 
: @ ad or an approach and landing aid. 
*Cost of the Terminal VOR is esti- 
@ at-d at approximately $36,000 as com- 
ws @pard with the $65,000 to $70,000 
loes Wg %e ed for installation of standard omni- 
origin 2; es. This factor brings smaller air- 
om- §§ Ports into the picture. - ie 






































*Minimums are to be approved at 
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least as low as 800-foot ceilings with 
visibility. With experience, 
minimums may be approved as low as 
500-foot ceilings and % mile visibility. 
* Future of the small omnirange seems 
assured as test installations bring out 
new uses and advantages of the Ter- 
minal VOR. A beginning has already 


What It Does 


Terminal VOR brings the pilot right 
in over the end of the runway for 
into-the-wind landings, in addition to 
assisting him to navigate to the airport. 
If the course into the station is held, 
the pilot will break out of the overcast 
and see the runway just to the left of 
his nose. If he flies on into the station 
the aircraft must pass directly over the 
end of the runway, though at an angle 


A method of obtaining a straight ap- 





proach would be to install the station 
below the surface of the runway. Prob- 
lems of expense, watertight construc- 
tion and maintenance, however, make 
this impracticable at present. 

TVOR compares favorably in ac- 
curacy with the standard omni and has 
a range varying from 28 to 50 miles, 
depending on the type of receiver used 
and altitude. 

In addition to its landing aid uses, 
it provides a_ static-free network of 
private flying aids. TVOR should be 
an incentive to local operators to add 
even more equipment to the roughly 
4,500 omni sets now installed in non- 
aircarrier aircraft. 


What It Is 


Terminal VOR is one of a family of 
three types of omnirange  stations— 
standard VOR, TVOR, and LVOR. 
LVOR differs from the TVOR, or baby 
omni, only in that it has standby dupli- 
cate equipment. 

Technically speaking, TVOR consists 
of a 50-watt transmitter, a standard 
goniometer, modulation eliminator, os- 
cillator keyer and two standard phasing 
lines. 

All equipment is housed in a small 
building less than six feet square, placed 
200 yards away from the antennas. The 
transmitting equipment, if too close to 
the antennas, loses clarity; if located too 
far away, loses range. 

The antenna system, placed about 350 
feet from the runway intersection, is 
housed in a plastic “derby” shelter. The 
counterpoise and shelter rest on skids 
directly on the ground. 

No standby equipment is provided 
(nor is standby provided for present 25- 
watt homing facilities.) The station is 
closely monitored. 


Cost 

Twice as many TVOR’s may be in- 
stalled according to CAA, as would be 
financially possible if only standard 
VOR or LVOR stations were used, since 
the TVOR costs about half as much as a 
standard station. 

The smaller station costs approxi- 
mately $36,000 as compared with $65,- 
000 to $70,000 for standard omni. In- 
stallation of an ILS system requires 
$120,000 and an “H” type, low-fre- 
quency marker alone costs from $11,000 
to $15,000. 

The lack of standby equipment and 
separate power sources accounts for a 
major part of the cost cut. Another 
factor is the less expensive transmitter 
used. 

The Indianapolis installation was 
made up from $3,000 worth of parts 
bought in quantity for the standard 
ranges. It has been operating without 
interruption for several months. 

Present planning indicates standard 
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ourteen years ago...in 
our first year of publication... 


Abie Sleaoctiaded 


INCORPORATED 


ran its first advertisement in American Aviation 
Magazine. We’ve both come a long way since 
then, and today Air Associates, Inc. continues 
its advertising messages in American Aviation 
on a consistent schedule. We’re proud of this 
experience-proven confidence. 

The most important companies in aviation, 
who know and have grown with this great 
industry, advertise consistently in the most 
important magazine in aviation... 


Integrity 


Influence 





parts may be used, should sepa ate 
warehousing and inventories for ess 
expensive parts negate their econo: .y, 
In any case, as much interchangeal»:| ity 
of parts as is possible is desirable 

It would appear that the locatio: of 
the station on or near the airport would 
effect considerable savings in building 
access roads. It has been found, how 
ever, that the cost of under-runway 
conduits, etc., balances the differenc 


Minimums 


Minimums at the 75 proposed low 
traffic density locations of the “Baby 
Omni” will be at least as low as is 
presently allowed on approaches made 
using 25-watt homing facilities, accord- 
ing to CAA. Generally, such 25-watt 
homing stations allow approaches with 
800 foot ceilings or an easy airport 
circling height. 

Test approaches at Indianapolis have 
been made with a 300 foot ceiling and 
half-mile visibility. With marker bea 
cons installed the CAA indicates that it 
might one day allow approaches with 
a 300 foot ceiling and % mile visibility. 

Instaliation of marker beacons would 
substantially increase the cost of the 
TVOR. To retain the “X-pattern,” all 
runway, feature which allows into the 
wind landings, four sets of markers 
would be necessary. 

It has been suggested that moderate 
limits be placed on airports equipped 
with TVOR, with lower limits approved 
tor one, or perhaps two, runways 
equipped with markers. 


Future Outlook 


Results of CAA’s test program thus 
far are promising. 

Five installations have been made at 
test points—Augusta, Me.; Traverse 
City, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; and Washington, D. C 
Only the Toledo test installation is the 
LVOR-type station. If satisfactory, the 
small omniranges will be a permanent 
feature of the airports. 

Twenty TVOR’s have been ordered 
from the Maryland Electronic Corp., 
College Park, Md. A total of 75 sta! ions 
are planned in the near future. ‘ids 
have not yet been requested for the 
balance of the equipment. 

Used together with Airport Su’ cil 


lance Radar the small omnirange ¢!1m 
inates the necessity for constant mor tor 
ing to direct aircraft outbound. | ‘ots 


with omni equipment can deter: .ine 
their own bearings instead of requ ing 


constant communication with the © dar 
operator. 

Communications is the bottlenec: . 10 
many cases, to IFR air traffic. [he 
TVOR, then, is not only usable + 4 
primary aid at small airports, but \s 4 


healthy addition to major termina 
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Washington View 


By Vera Foster 


ASHINGTON executives of national aviation organizations which rep- | 

resented flight school operators were notified a month early of contracts 
which were to be let for training of “less than 3,000” Army aviators recently. 

A month later the news became available to the aviation press. Army 
oficials explained that this was to prevent a rush to buy equipment on the 
chance of a contract. The program is not a continuing one, the Army said, and 
present civilian facilities more than fill the need. 

In any case, several operator-members of the organizations were more than 


repaid their investment in dues. 
. 


Remember the Emergency Aviation Council State Plan for Civil 
Mobilization with Annex for Civil Defense Organization that has been 
drifting around the Capital for so long? It was approved recently by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. FCDA spokesmen say that mimeo- 
graphed copies will soon be available. 

e 


Operators deep within control zones will benefit from revision of Civil 
Regulations Part 60, now under consideration. The proposed amendment | 
would allocate acrobatic flight practice areas for such operators. Air meet, mini- 


mum flight altitude and traffic pattern rules are also up for revision. 
e 


The price increase of the Beechcraft Bonanza, $3,000, has not 
affected its salability a great deal, Beech dealers comment. Dealer allo- 
cations are running about 60% to 70% of last year’s airplane supply. 
The Beech Model 35R, by the way, has been okayed by CAA. 

* 


Veterans Administration officials say that G.I.’s finishing courses after 
July 25th, who want additional training, must send in a letter of intent to the | é <a 
VA before they complete current courses. Approvals on flight course applica- 


tions have been running between 68% and 73% lately. 
. 











At a recent meeting of the Aeronautical Training Society in Wash- @ 3 . 
ington Oliver E. Meadow, staff director of a committee investigating s 
G. 1. Bill training asked operators to help him answer three questions: 

What can be done to prevent veterans not qualified to become 
commercial or professional pilots from taking the training? What can 
be done to keep schools from participating that are not professionally 
qualified? What courses can be designed that will NOT be subject to 
criticism as “avocational”. We'll be happy to relay your answers. 

° 











Specification Rubber 
Complete Bonded 
Warehouse Stocks 


u can depend on AMC Supply for 
our rubber needs. All sizes and 

of extrusions, neoprene com- 

s, foam rubber in flat or cored 
d sponge rubber. A complete 
thicknesses, sizes and wid. 
‘our requirement 


Lycoming’s 260 hp, GO-435-C2 engine is having an important effect on 
executive plane profiles. It is used in the new Twin-Bonanza, the Ryan Super 
Navion, and the Regent Rocket 260 as well as other ships. It is the only geared 
ix-ylinder engine in its horsepower class. 

e 





Owners and operators of aircraft with low-frequency radio equip- 
ment should be happy to learn of a recent meeting of the NAV Panel 
of the Air Coordinating Committee. Instead of decommissioning LF 
ranges in 1952 the Panel suggested that only a few “uncontroversial” 
ranges be shut down next year. 


The Panel plans to review the entire problem every six months until SUPPLY 
such a time as the national emergency and increase in airborne equipment 
£SS0R 





makes it feasible to cut the LF stations down to about 78 ranges needed 
to maintain certain services to the flying public. A DIVISION OF AIR ALL 
e 


, 


U 


Army Signal Corps reserve lieutenants are being asked to volunteer for P. 0. Box 1440 5400 Meaderset 
fig it training as Army aviators. The Corps seeks about 2,500 new pilots to 
fy its liaison and helicopter types. 
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Fort Worth, Texas 



















make 
Lockheed's 
oreat 


future 


YOUR 
FUTURE 


Leckheod | Aerodynamics Engineers 
oc S | Aerodynamicists 
ger rented Aircraft Design Engineers 
for the world’s | Aircraft Equipment Engineers 
airlines. It’s all | Airplane Specifications Engineers 
part of | Armament Engineers 
our long-range | Electronics Engineers 
Production | Engineering Technical Writers 
Program —@ | Flight Manuals Engineers 
Program that | Fitter and Vibration Engineers 
means a better 
job, a better life, | Production Design Engineers 
a better future for | Stress Engineers and Analysts 
you in California. | Thermodynamicists 


Lockheed needs: other types engineers 
invited to apply. 









Lockheed offers fine salaries, generous travel allowances, 
modern working conditions, retirement plan and many 
other employee benefits, a future with a company known 
for leadership in aviation, a chance to live in California. 


Note to Men with Families: Housing conditions are ex- 
cellent in the San Fernando Valley, the home of Lock- 
heed. Huge tracts are under construction. Thousands of 
homes have been built since World War ||. Lockheed 
counselors will help you get settled; Lockheed social 
organizations and the friendly California way of life 
will enable you to make new friends quickly. 


Write today for illustrated brochure describing life 
and work at Lockheed in Southern California. Use handy 
coupon below. 


M. V. Mattson, Employment Manager Dept. 10A 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 











Dear Sir: 
Please send me your illustrated brochure describing life 
and work at Lockheed. 
My Name 
Wy Street Address 
y an te 





mame and address. 


inches, $6.50. Space units up to full pages accepted in this section for classi 
fled-type advertising. 


Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 40 small lower-case letters and 
spaces per line. Add two lines if Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, $8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches 
$8.00; more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 inches, $7.00; more than 120 


Forms close 20 days prececing publication date. Address all correspondence to 
Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 

















| INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Chronogr 


Protect valuable pencil tracings and 
sketches. Let us make ink nn me ed 
your production prints, engineering : 
drawings, or of your fading reproduc- Chicago 37, Il 
tions. You'll find our service prompt— ——_ - 


Quick Service Union Shop. NA’ 





Ink Tracings at Low Cost | | gremmauied & repatrea $12.00. Flight-tin 
work guaranteed. Electronically timed. 


aphs 
1eTs, 


All 
TE’S 


CHRONOGRAPH REPAIRS, 6451 Greenwood, 





our work neat and accurate—and our 
quotations surprisingly low. 


Send your blueprints for estimates. We Are Looking for 
Prices submitted for one tracing or 1,000. 

Our link tracers and draftsmen will 
see it = ae. = be - LOCK NUTS 
accordance th your specification an . 
drafting room standards. ‘ AN or Commercial 

All orders expedited by airmai 

or air express, insured. A trial BUY—SELL—OR TRADE 


order will speak for itself. Don’t 
delay. Write today! 
CHRISTIE BATLAS & CO. 
P. O. Box 160-DD Morgantown, W. Va. 


We Have Large Quantities Of: 

















both to AN 365 specifications—7/| 
Spherical Washer Wright Aeronautic 


ao 2 








Assorted sizes of Dupont Explosive 
Rivets; Airloc Fasteners 99797-C130; 
Elastic Stop Nuts, 6-40, ESNA No. 
22M-60, and 8-36, ESNA No. 22M-86, 


No. 2093D-14. Also Goodrich Alumi- 


Oo 
¢ ¢ 
yY Yy num Rivnuts and AN 507 Machine 
Screws. 
2 G PHONE—WIRE—AIR MAIL 


Mio A Meee AA || A. A. SCREW CORPORATION 
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AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS | 2620 S. Indiana Ave. 
Distributors for | | Chicago 16, Ill. Ph. DAnube 6-4600 
RCA Weston Lear Gould 

Radio — Instruments — Radio — Batteries ean et a i en “1 

@ AERONAUT PRODUCTS: Antenna POSITION WANTED 
Reels, Drag Socks, Fair Leads, Wire, Ten- ~ . neg 
sion Springs, Insulators, Noise Filters, Position Wanted: ATR-10 yr. major aid- 
Microphones, Headphones, Relays, VHF line Capt. 10,000 hrs. plus. 2-4 engine exp 
Parts, Aeronautical Radio Hardware and Age 36. Executive aircraft preferred. Box 
Accessories. | 718, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 
| Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
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ENGINEERS 


We offer you excellent positions and “ground floor” opportunities in a 
young, aggressive and growing company. Long-range programs in re- 
search, design, development and production of rotary wing aircraft for 
the a services. Our HELICOPTERS also have a PROVEN record 


of successful commercial operations. 


AERODYNAMICISTS MECHANICAL DESIGNERS 
ROTOR DESIGNERS and MECHANICAL STRESS 
ANALYSTS ANALYSTS 
ENGINE INSTALLATION LOFTSMEN 
ENGINEERS DRAFTSMEN (Detail, Layout, 
STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS Checking) 
STRUCTURAL STRESS JUNIOR ENGINEERS 
ANALYSTS TOOL, JIG and FIXTURE 
AERO RESEARCH SPECIALISTS DESIGNERS 


Connecticut is top-rated in educational, cultural, and recreational 
facilities. 


Send detailed resume to 
PERSONNEL MANAGER 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
ON ONE OF THE FINEST AIRPORTS IN THE EAST 
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FOR SALE 








For Sale—Aircraft Parts 
est Coast’s targest stock of Douglas, 
stellation, ATG, PSi, and C46 parts; 
Wright engine parts and accessories. Compiete 
stock AN hardware, fittings, electrical parts, 
etc. Plus a $40,000,000 inventory of new 
surplus parts. 
Complete catalog on request 

COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 

9054 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 











Put this space to work for You 


Get top dollar results with 
the American Aviation 
Bulletin Board 











FOR SALE: SEAPLANE BASE. 
Hangar 50’x40’ Cement. 
Cement floor. Docks. Ramps. Gasoline 
pump. Lot including road. On city 
limits east of Belleville, Ontario. Write: 
L. V. Harvey, R. R. 4, Belleville, On- 
tario, Canada. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON 
FARNHAM ROLL 10’x3/16” Cap. 
Air Tools, Rivet Hammers & Squeezers, 
Riveting Machines, Stationary & Portable. 
Magnafilux Magnetic Inspection Machines. 
Montgomery Engineering Co., 14194 Prairie, 

Detroit 4, Mich. 
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WANTED 








WANTED: NON-SKED AIRLINE 

Want to buy immediately non-sked 
airline with part 42 or 45 certificate and 
transport aircraft leased or owned. Send 
full details, including balance sheet and 
price, terms in confidence, to Box 717, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 








HELP WANTED 











AIR LINE ACCOUNTANT 


Must be familiar with all phases of 
airline accounting. This opening 
may develop into comptrollers posi- 
tion. Give complete written details 
of past experience. Selected appli- 
cants will be given date for per- 
sonal interview. Mid-West Airlines, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 











Chief Engineer 


Production Control 
Manager 


Chief Purchasing Agent 


Personnel Director 


One of the largest mainte- 
nance and overhaul companies 
in the United States has 
mediate openings for these top- 
level executive positions. Com- 
pany is currently handling major 
single-, 
overhaul for airlines and military. 


im- 


twin- and four-engine 


Only highly qualified execu- 
tives, having extensive airline, 
factory, or related management 
background should apply. 


Send complete experience de- 
tails to: 

Box 716, American Aviation 
Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 











Chief 
Stress Analyst 


Highly responsible position 
open to qualified stress 
engineer. 

Applicants must hold a degree in 
engineering and have a minimum 
of 10 years’ experience in airframe 


stress work, the last 5 of which 
should be supervisory in nature. 


The man selected will head a 
growing stress group engaged in the 
analyses of helicopter airframes as 
well as related structural and me- 
chanical components. 


Send detailed resume to 


Personnel Manager 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 





new and used 

DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories! 

at below cost! 





DC-3, DC-4 and P. & W. R-1830 
and P. & W. R-2000 parts, acces- 
sories and components; also 
newly overhauled P. & W. 1830- 
92 engines and quick change 
units, contact: 


Surplus Sales Representative, United 
Air Lines Maintenance Base, Bayshore 
Highway, South San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone JUno 8-2424. 


Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
be as represented. 


For a complete list of all parts, write to 
above address. Send us your requests 
for quotations. 


UNITED AIR LINES 














Letters 


(Continued from page 8) 


same location by United Services for 
Air Co. and Commando Components 
Corporation, Successors. All the manu- 
facturing engineering that went into 
the C-46 aircraft has definitely not dis- 
appeared from the scene and is still 
available, along with a large inventory 
of specialized C-46 parts and com- 
ponents warehoused at Buffalo and West 
Palm Beach, Fla. A branch office is 
maintained in Miami, Fla. Definitely, 
the successors to United Services for 
Air are active in the C-46 picture. 

Your article:also states that Slick Air- 
ways developed the program which 
proved the most widely accepted to 
modify the C-46 for commercial serv- 
ice. This, we believe, is in error, as the 
first C-46 converted by our predecessor 
company was sold to Slick early in 1947 
at a time when they were operating a 
fleet consisting entirely of C-46E Model 
aircraft not requiring the conversion 
of controls as in the A & D Model air- 
craft. Approximately 80 aircraft were 
converted by USair following the same 
pattern, including the C-46F aircraft 
operated by Pan American World Air- 
ways. The pattern for converting the 
C-46 A & D Model aircraft was set by 
USair C-46 engineering. There were no 
basic changes from that pattern, mak- 
ing United Services for Air Engineer- 
ing the original and most widely used 
in conversion of the A & D Model C-46 
aircraft. 

As we mentioned, we are writing this 
just to point out a few facts which we 
feel were overlooked when the article 
was written. All in all we believe the 
article was very good. Favorable and 
informative publicity is due the air- 
craft, as we believe it is still the finest 
twin-engined cargo aircraft on today’s 
market. 

HENRY C. MARQUARDT, President 

Commando Components Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Editor’s Note: The information in this 
story was obtained by a survey of sev- 
eral of the major distributors and C-46 
sales organizations plus several govern- 
ment agencies including CAA and the 
U. S. Air Force. Since this article was 
published, two other companies have also 
claimed to have the most widely accepted 
conversion. Thanks to Henry Marquardt 
for the additional information.) 


Personal Flying Ignored 
To The Editor: 

The article in your June 11 issue by 
Keith Saunders entitled “Fewer, Better 
Maryland Airports Urged” appears to be 
forward looking in many ways. How- 
ever, aS an outside observer completely 
unfamiliar with the area concerned, I 








We Print 
TRANSPORTATION TICKETS 
AND NOTHING ELSE 


TICKET COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


wonder if the planning of the con- 
sultants reported on has not overlooked 
a few basic concepts. 

It appears that a rather “narrow 
view” has been taken on the entire 
subject. The statement “An integrated 
Maryland airport system of 24 adequate 
civil airports will serve the need for 
the indefinite future” is in my opinion 
rather dogmatic and uninspired. 

I would like sometime to read more 
venturesome thoughts suggesting that 
personal and executive aircraft (the 
real basis of everyday common man 
aviation) will reach the utility neces- 
sary to economic survival and growth 
only when every hamlet, village, town, 
city and area of interest is served by 
an easily accessible airport. I grant 
that there are a limited number of air- 
ports requiring full development in- 
cluding all services and that they are 
perhaps the ones most needed now. 
However, why do these oft prepared, 
“exhaustive” (and expensive) reports 
never go off the deep end and admit 
that any safe landing strip, however 
limited in facilities, that serves a com- 
munity in an area of interest, definitely 
contributes to and is essential to the 
aviation picture? 

A bladed strip near a small town, 
usable only in the summer months and 
with no services, contributes immeasur- 
ably to the utility of an airplane owned 
by an individual who may have busi- 
ness there, and also brings on the air 
age to the local citizen who can now 
afford and would own an airplane even 
if only such limited facilities were 
available. 

Any town or area of interest with- 
out an airport merely adds to the list 
of well-known reasons why personal 
aircraft are impractical in many ways 
today. The costs of constructing and 
maintaining these limited airports are 
negligible if their contribution to the 
“large view” of the aviation picture is 
considered. 

The development of such limited 
facilities to year-round usability and 
more complete units is as assured for 
the future as the presence of all- 
weather and improved roads to such 
areas is a fact today. 

I certainly hope I have misinterpreted 
the intent and conclusions of this study. 
However, the resulting recommenda- 
tions, criteria and plans as disclosed in 
your article give no indication that this 
is so. 

I wonder if the consulting firm 
traveled by air in gathering their data 
and thereby missed completely the 
facts regarding the potential in com- 
munities and areas not now served by 
an airport. 

E. J. DICKINSON 
Boise, Idaho 


“8 He’s With Eastern 


To the Editor: 

I noted the photo of Monty Chumb- 
ley in Boedy’s Album in the May 28 
issue. Is he the same one who was 
with NATS during the war? And where 
is he now? 

E. P. ALVORD 
The Morris Plan Company 
San Francisco 


(Editor’s Note: Ken Boedecker says it 
is undoubtedly the same Monty Chumb- 
ley and that he’s now flying for Eastern 
Air Lines and is based in Miami). 
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Th A The New Face 
To The Editor: 

Congratulations on the new cover and 
format of AMERICAN AVIATION. We think 
it’s swell and feel sure all your readers 
will acclaim it as we do. 


S. ROGER WOLIN, 
Pan American World Airways, 
Miami, Fla. 


To The Editor: 

Wonderful-congratulations! Do I see 
a changed format, new type, changed 
make-up for AMERICAN AVIATION? What 
a fine improvement! I was very pleased 
to see the change when your June 25th 
issue reached my desk .. . 

Your move marks a new era for 
AMERICAN AVIATION—truly progressive. 

AUBREY KEIF, 
The Texas Company 


To The Editor: 


I am taking the liberty to tell you of 
our reaction to the “face-lifting pro- 
gram” of AMERICAN AVIATION. 

I have a severe grievance with the 
new format. To get first things out of 
the way, I do agree with the experts that 
the interior is excellent insofar as read- 
ability and presentation are concerned. 
What I object to is the change in the 
front cover which necessitated the re- 
moval of the editorial .. . 

Removing the editorial from the front 
page of AMERICAN AVIATION, to me, is 
sort of like the New York Times 
eliminating its front page ... I want 
you to know that I think the. . . make- 
up is terrific. I compliment you and 
your fine team in your progressive 
policy of always attempting to stay 
ahead by providing your readership 
with the latest and best available. 

HAYES DEVER, 
Capital Airlines, Inc. 


To The Editor: 

I'm not too busy to write these days 
and give reaction to your new format. 
When the issue came over my desk I 
had to look twice before I recognized 
it as AMERICAN AvIATION. To me, it 
gives the impression of a magazine in 
the field for 25 years or more. In short, 
I like it very much. 

D. WALTER SWAN, 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


To The Editor: 

Just a note to tell you how much 
better I think your new format is. It’s 
100% better than before. 

PAUL GAYNOR, 
Buchanan & Company, Inc. 


BOOKS 


GAS TURBINES AND JET PROPUL- 
SION. By G. Goeffrey Smith, Sth 
edition, 400 pp. 355 illustrations. Air- 
craft Books, Inc. 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Price 
$7.50. 

This is the fifth edition of Geoffrey 
Smith’s authoritative work describing 
with generous illustrations all types 
jet propulsion in aircraft, automo viles, 
locomotives, and ships. It has become 
a standard text on present and pros- 
pective uses of the gas turbine. There 
is considerable new data in the !atest 
edition. 
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E. Lee Stone 

Transcontinental & Western Air 
Kansas City, Mo. 

September 30, 1939 


W. J. "Bill" Austin (QB) 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
Kansas City, Mo. 

September 30, 1939 






V. H: "Vic" Roos 
Victor Roos Aircraft 
Kansas City, Mo. 
September 30, 1939 


>. C, "Cy" Thompson 
Inited Air Lines 
hicago, Ill. 

\ctober |, 1939 
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F. F. "Shorty" Formby 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
Kansas City, Mo. 

September 30, 1939 


Daisy C. Richter 
(Mrs. Paul E.) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
September 30, 1939 


H. H. “Dutch” Holloway 


Transcontinental & Western Air 


Kansas City, Mo. 
September 30, 1939 


Elta Crary 

(Mrs. Harold) 
Chicago, Ill. 
October |, 1939 




















C. A. "CA" Williams 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
Kansas City, Mo. 

September 30, 1939 


R. J. “Russ” Brinkley 
KC Airport Dedication 
Kansas City, Mo. 
September 30, 1939 


Russell L. Dick 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
Kansas City-Newark 

October |, 1939 
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S. H. "Buck" Woodward (QB) 
King & Prince Club 


New York QB Meeting 
October 2, 1939 








‘S ALBUM 


J. C. "Cliff" Roberts 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
Kansas City, Mo. 

September 30, 1939 


Mabel F. Ward 
(Mrs. Stirling) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
September 30, 1939 





‘ 





Ruth Hart 

Transcontinental & Western Air 
Kansas City-Newark 

October |, 1939 







A. J. “Archie” Baxter (98) 
Floyd Bennett Air Service 
New York QB Meeting 
October 2, 1939 











BOEDY’S ALBUM 


C. B. "Shony” Shoninger (QB) 
Farrell & Company 

New York QB Meeting 
October 2, 1939 


Carl Dolan (EB) 
Inter-Continent Aviation 
WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 4, 1939 





Reed B. Freeman 
Wright Aeronautics Corp. 
Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 











A. P. “Frenchy” Burleaud 
U. S. Air Corps Inspection 
Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 





E. L. "Ed" Smith (QB) 
Air Reserve Association 
New York QB Meeting 
October 2, 1939 


William D. Pawley, Jr. 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


Paterson, N. J. 
October 4, 1939 


:- 


Harry Blumenthal 


Wright Aeronautics Corp. 


Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 


A. L. "Tony" LaVista 
USAC Inspection 
Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 














Charlie Stoffer (QB) 
Associated Press 
New York QB Meeting 
October 2, 1939 


R. J. “Russ” Minty 

U. S. Army Air Corps 
Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 





J. F. "Jim" Early 

U. S. Army Air Corps 
Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 


A. H. “Andy” Scharfenberg 


Wright Aeronautical Corp 
Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 























Hector Alexander (QB) 
New York QB Meeting 
Murray Hill Hotel 
October 2, 1939 


M. C. "Woody" Woodbury 
U. S. Army Air Corps 
Caldwell, N. J. 

October 6, 1939 
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N. B. McLean 

Eclipse Aviation 
Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 










A. H. "Johnny" Johnson 
U. S. Army Air Corps 
Caldwell, N. J. 
October 6, 1939 
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_IN FLIGHT i 


A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 





Fuel Exhaustion 


UEL exhaustion in flight accounted for an average of one 
accident nearly every other day in 1949, according to 
a recent CAB Safety Bulletin. 

There were 159 forced-landing accidents in non-air 
carrier flying caused primarily by simply running out of gas. 

Almost a third of these accidents were due to negli- 
gence of pilots who should know better—those with com- 
mercial ratings and many hours of experience. One such 
pilot knowingly took off with nearly empty fuel tanks and 
ran out of gas at 150 feet on his climb. Ignoring an ade- 
quate field ahead, he whipped the plane into a steep turn, 
back toward the airport, stalled and crashed. This de- 
molished the plane and killed the pilot. 

Failure to stick-measure fuel has annually accounted 
for scores of accidents. Pilots can save minutes here and 
there by relying on fuel gauges alone, but this is never a 
good idea; instruments are quite often inaccurate. 

The attempt to save a few minutes causes pilots to 
leave airports fully aware that they are low on fuel, to 
bypass fields where gasoline is available to save another 
few minutes, paying little heed to the engine’s need for fuel. 

More than a third of the fuel exhaustion accidents 
occurred during local flights, the CAB study asserts. Pilots 
failed to check planes before takeoff, or just sat until the 
gas tanks were dry. 

Forced landings are much easier with the engine 
still running than with a dead stick. By carefully picking 
a field, dragging it and making a planned approach before 
setting down, a forced landing can be little different from 
an airport landing. 

Too many pilots apparently followed up initial care- 
lessness with more mistakes on the forced landing with 
everything from stalls, misuses of the brakes, taking off 
low on fuel after dark, stretching the glide and running 
down automobiles and trees. 


The CAB report emphasizes the fact that it is im- 
possible to wean an engine and points out that any time 
saved in service and preflight checking before takeoff is 
most certainly lost a thousandfold the moment the engine 
starves. 

The success of any flight, long or short, depends on 
first planning it and then flying it. Don’t waste time in an 
out-of-the-way pasture beside a damaged airplane. 

The accident tabulation below illustrates the various 
ways in which the 159 non-air carrier pilots came to grief 
in 1949: 


Forced-Landing Accidents 
Due to Fuel Exhaustion 


(Non-air-carrier) 





AIRCRAFT 
INJURY DAMAGE 


Minor Sub- 
Seri- or Com- 
None plete 








Number 
of Ac- 
cidents Fatal ous 


Kind of Flying 
Instruction: 
Dual 
Solo 
Pleasure 
Commercial 


— “I VI Ww 


Total 


Local 
Cross Country 


Pilot Certificate: 
Student 
Private 
Commercial 





REWS on U. S. international airline flights may now use 

aircrewman identification cards instead of passports, but 
they are advised of the following procedures: 
*An airman may not at the same time hold both a valid 
An-erican passport and a valid aircrewman identification 
car |, 
* An airman who holds a valid American passport, or one 
the was issued within the past four years and may be re 
ne.ved or extended for further use, may continue to use 
his passport or may apply for an aircrewman identification 
ca: | upon the understanding that his passport must be sur- 
rei Jered to the air carrier for transmittal to the State De- 
pa ment’s Passport Division when the card is delivered to 


hi 


* « the airman contemplates temporary private travel while 
ab oad, which requires a passport, the Division will, upon 
re uest, transmit the passport to the U. S. Foreign Service 
ofice nearest the terminal airport, where the airman can 
ob ain it upon depositing his card. When he returns from 
th trip, he exchanges the passport for the card. Foreign 
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Crew Identification Cards 


Service office will continue to hold the passport for possible 
future use by the airman. 

® An airman who has not obtained a passport within the 
previous four years and who, while abroad, desires a pass- 
port for travel for personal reasons may apply at nearest 


Foreign Service Office. His aircrewman identification card 
will be accepted as proof of his identity and citizenship and 
will be held until he exchanges the passport for it. 

*A passport held by the Passport Division will be made 
available to an airman in the U. S. for personal travel abroad 
upon receipt of assurance by the Division from the air car- 
rier that his card will be held by the carrier in the U. S. 
until the passport is returned to the Division. 

® There is no objection to an airman holding both an air- 
crewman identification card and an airman identification 
card. However, the holder of an aircrewman card need 
not apply for and secure an airman card, because the former 
is deemed adequate to the purpose of the latter. This does 
not apply in reverse, however, since the airman card is not 
a valid travel document. 
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More Hong Kong. For the first 
few months after getting back from 
Hong Kong I was asked a dozen times 
a day if it’s true what they say about 
Chinese women. I submit that this is 
neither the time nor the place to de- 
velop a treatise on what seems to me 
the most challenging single bit of curi- 
osity in the U. S. about the Orient. 

But I can avoid the primary question 
and still talk about Chinese women. 
There are many exceedingly beautiful 
examples of them in Hong Kong. Many 
are very well-dressed. And the slit 


shall we say, challenging. 
You can be walking along a street, head 
down and deeply engrossed in some 
trivial matter and your eye catches a 
slit skirt. Just as in the U. S., where a 
sweater gal will make you forget where 
you were going. 


skirts are, 


Falsies. orf course there aren’t any 
Chinese sweater girls, or not many, at 
any rate. Chinese women are notoriously 
flat-chested but the Hollywood movies 
made their mark some years ago and 
right after the war there were tre- 
mendous orders from Hong Kong for 
falsies. The airline boys did a lot of 
good business hauling grosses of falsies 
from the U. S. For some odd reason 
after centuries of trim fronts, the 
Chinese women decided to imitate the 
Hollywood chesties in a big way. Ap- 
parently it was just a fad that lasted 
a couple of years. The falsie market 
is dull at the moment. 

I don’t intend to dig back into the 
centuries to find out all the reasons for 
the absence of substantial Chinese 
bosoms but I believe the reason is the 
heavy loads the girls and women have 
carried on their backs. From three 
years of age on up the average Chinese 
female is a beast of burden. They can 
carry incredibly heavy loads on their 
backs. Just how this accounts for 
similar traits in the wealthy Chinese 
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women I don’t know. Guess I'd better 
pass on to another subject before I get 
myself too deeply involved, so suffice 
it to say that sweaters don’t get 
stretched by the Chinese in Hong Kong. 


Brocades. But the well-to-do 
Chinese women wear fantastically beau- 
tiful clothes. There is one shop in 
Kowloon just a block or so in from Red 
China. I’ve never seen such beautiful 
designs and such intricately fine work. 
This particular store is one place to 
keep your wife out of—it’s a shoppers’ 
paradise. Yet much of this material 
looks fine only on Chinese women in a 
Chinese atmosphere. 

In January both Americans and 
British were buying large quantities of 
these brocades. The store owners had 
shops in Shanghai and other places and 
apparently were getting new shipments 
in regularly from the Red side of the 
border. Prices were very low by U. S. 
standards. A woman could pick out 
material in the morning, come back in 
the afternoon for a fitting and take de- 
livery on the dress next morning. 


Made to Order. There were 
plenty of bargains for men. Suits of the 
very finest English worsteds and gabar- 
dines were available made to order for 
$30 to $50. (The same quality in the 
U. S. would cost $100 to $200). Made 
up in one day if you were in a hurry. 

Jerry O’Connell of Pan American took 
me to his Chinese tailor for a cashmere 
sports coat. Very finest material, three 
fittings, and the cost was $55. Over in 
Kowloon I happened to spot some Eng- 
lish burberry material in the window 
of a Chinese tailor. After dickering over 
the price for a while I struck a bargain 
for a topcoat to be made up in 48 hours 
for $31. Burberry is the world’s finest 
coat material and they sell for $85 and 
up even in Canada higher in the U. S. 












Played by Ear. chinese _ tailor- 
ing is played by ear. You pick out the 
style you want from a ragged old copy 
of Esquire or some U. S. catalog, you get 
measured and somehow or other they 
come up with a suit or coat. No pat- 
terns or anything like that. You tell 
them what you want and they’ll do it. 
They work all night long. 

O’Connell’s friend was a peppery little 
Chinese, a very agreeable salesman who 
didn’t use much high pressuring in 
turning a buck and who had a rock 
bottom price below which he'd never 
go after the usual half hour of nego- 
tiating. When I stopped in for my 
finished sport coat he wanted to sell 
me a few suits and for a while I was 
tempted because I didn’t know whether 
I’d ever be back in Hong Kong and the 
finest English worsted for $50 was a 
bargain. 


“No War.” “I don’t know 
whether I’ll ever get back here,” I said. 
He looked a little puzzled and I added, 
“You know, war. Maybe the Com- 
munists will take over Hong Kong 
pretty soon.” 

“War?,” he said. “No war, no war” 
and laughed loudly. “You'll come back. 
No war.” When I left the shop he was 
still laughing in amusement to think 
that anyone had doubts about Hong 
Kong. 

I hope he’s right. As a matter of fact 
there was great calmness in Hong Kong 
in January and probably more now 
than then. A few of the British who 
had been caught there by the Japanese 
were getting uneasy—they didn’t want 
to get caught again. But for the most 
part the city’s life was going on just 
as it always has except for the talk of 
U. S. embargos. The U. S. was getting 
mighty unpopular over that. 


Cooking Perfumes. 1 have 
never seen sO many stores filled with so 





much of everything. There were some 
shops devoted to nothing but fountain 
pens—pens of every make in the world. 
Watches were abundant. In the Chinese 
section the jewelry stores extended for 
over a half mile, one shop after another 


and all doing business. The Chinese 
are great traders. I doubt if there was 
a single thing made in the world that 
couldn’t be bought in Hong Kong ex- 
cept perhaps a television set. 
Wandering around the Chinese area 
my wife found a shop selling exoticly 
perfumed cooking oils. If you wanted 
a rose flavor for your soup, they had it. 
Or sweetpea flavor for your salad. 
Others were jasmine, sandalwood and 
lotus. How about some geranium on 
your fried egg tomorrow morning? Of 
course there are a lot of gosh-aw/!ul 
kinds of things which the Chinese eat 
and which aren’t designed to increase 
the appetite of the staid westerner. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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NEWS SECTION 


(Continued from opposite page 3) 


Bulldozer Drop: six parachutes were used by 
USAF recently to test-drop a 19,000-pound bulldozer. 
Believed to be the heaviest load ever dropped, the bull- 
dozer was in operation five minutes after landing. 


Human Dummy: Wright Air Development Center 
scientists have devised a metal, plastic and Fibreglas 
dummy to be used for drop, crash impact and acceleration 
and decleration tests. 


McDonnell Helicopters: CAA reports McDonnell 
helicopter models 79 and 79A, which are now being 
subjected to tests of components, will not be presented 
for final approval for some time. 


@ miitary 


Korean Air Lift: At the end of the first year of the 
Korean air lift, Military Air Transport Service reported 
it had flown 91,500 passengers and 20,600 tons of cargo 
to the Pacific and had brought 28,000 travellers and 
wounded to the U. S. 

New ATC Bases: USAF survey teams are inspect- 
ing sites near Wilmington, N. C. and Myrtle Beach, 
§. C. with the idea of building Air Training Command 
bases there. 

Sub-Contractor Clinics: Armed Services will hold 
small business clinics at Cleveland July 23-27 and in St. 
Louis July 30-August 3. 

Procurement Office Move: USAF’s  Midcentral 
Air Procurement District has moved to 165 North Canal 
Street, Chicago. 

Awards: Marine Lt. Col. Marion Carl received the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences’ Octave Chanute 
award while Dr. John B. Johnson, Office of Air Re- 
search at Wright-Patterson AFB, was given the Thur- 
man H. Bane award. 


Separation Hearings: During the week, CAB, 
Budget Bureau, the Air Transport Association and the 
Aircoach Transport Association came out against S. 1697, 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson’s bill to separate mail pay and 


subsidies to airlines. Meanwhile, Rep. Carl Hinshaw 
(R., Calif.) proposed a fixed sum per pound for mail 
regardless of the distance it was carried. Johnson de- 
lvered an attack against CAB, accusing it of ac- 
wmplishing nothing on separation despite years of 
prodding by Congress. He insisted the only way to ac- 
—_— separation was for Congress to take the first 
b) p. 


Entry Permits: Rep. Robert Crosser (D., Ohio), 
thairman of House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, has introduced H. R. 4621, which transfers 
fom CAA to CAB the responsibility for issuing entry 
fermits to foreign planes. He maintains economic con- 
iderations are now as important as safety. 


@ airuines 


Agreement Cancelled: CAB has dismissed an 
reement between Slick Airways and U. S. Airlines 
nvolving the lease of three U. S. Curtiss C-46’s to 
‘ick. Both parties requested voiding of the pact. 


TCA Equipment Plans: Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Sdickering for more airplanes and is studying both the 
Douglas DC-6B and the Lockheed 1049. It may also 
ibtain three Canadair 4M’s from Canadian Pacific Air 
lines when the latter takes delivery on new equipment. 
ICA is not considering any turbojet transports at the 


1951 


TWA Keeps Connies: An Aviation Week story 
claiming TWA was considering exchange of some of 
its Lockheed Constellations for Boeing Stratocruisers 
owned by Northwest Airlines has been denied by TWA 
officials. The idea was under consideration some months 
ago but was dropped. 


$500,000 for DC-4: Pacific Northern Airlines has 
bought a Douglas DC-4E fitted with Pratt & Whitney 
R-2000-13 engines from Aerovias Guest for $500,000, 
believed to be a record price for this type of plane. 


Non-Sked Military Discount: Non-skeds have 
been authorized by CAB to give discounts to military 
passengers amounting to 10% of first class one-way or 
round-trip fares or 5% of “all other passenger fares.” 
No other reductions may be offered for charter, com- 
mutation, excursion or other promotional fares. 


IMATA Picks Oakland: Independent Military Air 
Transport Association has selected Oakland Municipal 
Airport as a military personnel distribution point. 
Agency acts as liaison between Defense Department and 
non-scheduled carriers. 


U. S. Airlines Refinancing: U. S. Airlines, certifi- 
cated cargo operator, will sell controlling interest to 
Charles B. Ripley, New York industrialist and present 
director of Seaboard & Western, if stockholders approve 
new plan on July 17. Ripley would resign S&W director- 
ship under the deal which calls for his purchase of 1% 
million shares of U. S. stock at 5c par value and up to 
$400,000 worth of 5% debenture bonds. He also would 
be permitted to nominate majority of members of U. S. 
board of directors. U.S. board of directors have okayed 
the deal. 


Commissions Limited: An Air Traffic Conference 
agency contract amendment now limits travel agencies 
to commissions no larger than the 5-10% paid by sched- 
uled airlines. Some agencies also sell non-sked tickets 
and receive commissions up to 30%. 


Swissair DC-6B: First Douglas DC-6B to go to 
Europe has been delivered to Swissair. The firm has 
two more on order. 


Convair Purchase Approved: Northeast Air- 
lines’ plan to buy five Convair Model 340’s from Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has been approved by 
CAB. Joint holdings of the Atlas Corporation in NEA 
and Convair necessitated prior Board approval. De- 
livery is expected in 1953. 


People: Ed T. Bolton, executive v.p. for Philippine 
Air Lines, will return to U. S. from Manila to become 
vice president-adviser of PAL . . . Harold A. Olsen has 
been elected v.p. of Pacific Northern Airlines . . . Grant 
Titsworth, assistant treasurer for Pan American World 
Airways, resigned to practice law at Darien, Conn. 


& CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


“Big Four” Rate Agreement: CAB expects to 
issue a new mail rate show cause order to “Big Four” 
carriers as result of informal agreement reached with 
the lines. Order will contain rates believed to be about 
45c per ton-mile for the future and 60c for the past. 
Meanwhile, hearings in the Big Four Rate Case slated 
to last six weeks were halted after two weeks, pending 
the new order. 


Airnews’ Surrender Offer: Airnews, certificated 
cargo line, has offered to surrender its certificate to 
CAB to eliminate need for hearings in revocation pro- 
ceeding brought by Board. Certificate is valid until 
July, 1954, and applies between San Antonio and Corpus 


NEWS SECTION—3 








Christi/Brownsville. CAB enforcement attorneys and 
Braniff Airways complained Airnews is not complying 
with terms of certificate, particularly those requiring 
supplemental truck service to outlying areas. This led 
to revocation show-cause order. Airnews terms truck 
service requirement “neither wise nor expedient,” but 
said it would give up rather than submit to lengthy 
litigation. 


Non-Sked Rule Delayed: Controversial non- 
scheduled airline regulation No. 291 has been postponed 
indefinitely by CAB in view of injunction issued re- 
cently by U. S. District Court. Scheduled to become 
effective July 5, proposed rule is now delayed pending 
appeal of the injunction to a higher court. It was post- 
poned three times previously pending investigation re- 
port of Senate Small Business Committee. Rule is aimed 
at limiting non-skeds to three monthly flights between 
selected heavy traffic points and eight between all others. 


WAL Route Sale Profits: CAB partially reversed 
itself and allowed Western Air Lines to keep certain 
profits from sale of Los Angeles-Denver route to United 
Air Lines. Last November, Board considered entire net 
profit from sale as “other revenue” with result that 
WAL owed the government $747,000 in alleged mail 
“overpayments.” Under reversed policy, profits from 
intangibles, such as route earning power, are not con- 
sidered “other revenue” and overpayment claim is re- 
duced to $404,000. Reason for switch, CAB said, is to 
encourage voluntary route transfers. In same decision, 
however, CAB held that “other revenue” included net 
profits from restaurants, concessions and slot machines 
operated by Western. 

Actions 
@ Northwest Airlines’ authority to serve Taipeh, Formosa, as 
an intermediate on its Pacific route extended by CAB until 
May 18, 1952, NWA began serving the point one year ago 
following suspension of operations to Shanghai. 
@ Transocean Air Lines granted one-year exemption to 
operate among islands in the Trust Territory of the Pacific, 
which came under civilian rule on July 1. Exemption per- 
mits service to Saipan, Yap, Koror, Truk, Ponape, Kwajalein, 
Majuro and Guam. Transocean will operate four Navy 
PBY-5A aircraft under a lease arrangement. Special civil 
air regulation issued by CAB permits increase in allowable 
gross weight from 28,000 to 30,000 pounds during life of the 
exemption. 
® Non-Scheduled airline agreemenis providing for special 
fare discount tenders to the military approved until June 
31, 1952. One involves eight lines represented by Independent 
Military Air Transport Association; the other, 29 lines com- 
prising the Aircoach Transport Association. Discount is ten 
per cent from first class fares with a five per cent cut “from 
all other passenger fares.” Two Board members, Josh Lee 
and Chan Gurney, continued their opposition to military 
discounts by dissenting. 
© Tour basing fares of Pan American and Braniff were found 
to be unjustly discriminatory and in violation of the Act. 
Fares are 25% under standard and are usable only in con- 
nection with package tours including hotel and other similar 
charges. CAB said they “embody the essentials of a tie-in” 
and ordered them cancelled in 20 days. However, Board 
told carriers they may file special “excursion” fares between 
the same points. 
© Complete revision of rules of practice has been circulated 
in draft form by CAB with comments of interested parties 
due July 27. Purpose, CAB said, is to expedite economic 


proceedings. 
Applications and Petitions 


© Northwest Airlines applied for amendment of Route 3 
certificate to include Chicago as an intermediate between 
Detroit and Milwaukee. Change would permit NWA, which 
operates direct between Detroit and Milwaukee, to provide 
through-plane transcontinental service via Chicago. 

© EI Al Israel Airlines requested amendment of its foreign 
air carrier permit to serve Amsterdam, Brussels, Luxemburg 
and Istanbul on trans-Atlantic flights. Present permit au- 
thorizes service between New York and Lydda via points in 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Iceland, Green- 
land, the Azores and Canada. Line also asked that amended 
permit reflect new name of El Al Israel Airlines, Ltd., in- 
stead of E] Al Israel National Airlines, Ltd. 


4—NEWS SECTION 


Examiners Reports 
®@ Wisconsin Central Airlines’ certificate for Route 86 should 
be renewed until October 3, 1953, with certain modifications, 
according to report of Examiner Warren E. Baker. Fourteen 
points would be dropped under Baker’s proposal, but Wausau- 
Eau Claire-Twin Cities segment, now served under an ex- 
emption, would be added to the certificate. Examiner urged 
suspension of Northwest Airlines’ service at Eau Claire to 
prevent duplication of Wisconsin Central’s operation, but 
recommended against discontinuing NWA at Duluth-Superior. 


Q@eivir aviation 


GI Bill: Those wanting to take flight training or 
other studies must be enrolled in a course by July 25 
or they forfeit their right to educational benefits under 
the GI Bill of Rights. The deadline applies to all dis- 
charged before July 25, 1947. 


@® asor 


New Union: ofice Employes International Union- 
AFL has entered the aircraft industry. Consolidated 
Vultee’s Fort Worth office help voted it in 857-180. 


Boeing Pact: Agreement calling for boosts averag- 
ing 11.83 cents an hour at Boeing Airplane Co. has been 
ratified by International Association of Machinists. 
Workers get six cents an hour retroactive to May 22 
immediately and the remainder goes to Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board for approval. AFL unionists also got union 
security clause, other fringe benefits and an interim 
wage reopener after six months. 


Republic Salary Hikes: Salaried employes of Re- 
public Aviation Corp. have been approved for a 10% 
pay boost retroactive to February 19 by the newly 
formed Salary Stabilization Board. Republic will pay 
the retroactive amount July 30. 


GB rinanciar 
Airlines 

Northwest Airlines paid $1,000,000 on its 4% bank loan, 
reducing its long term indebtedness to $15,140,363. 

National Airlines will pay 25c a share July 20 to stock- 
holders of record July 10. 

‘Capital Airlines had a net profit of $135,771 for May as 
against a net of $214,668 in May, 1950. 

Northeast Airlines netted $16,562 in May compared with a 
$33,221 loss in May, 1950. For the first five months North- 
east netted $28,255 as against a $316,894 net loss for the same 


period last year. 
Manufacturers 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. reported net income for 
six months ending May 31 of $4,113,322, or $1.75 a share, as 
against $4,466,527 for same period last year. 

United Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, had a net of $25, 
194 for six months ending May 31, compared with $32,356 
for like period last year. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. will pay a $1 dividend July 20 to stock- 
holders of record July 6. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. will pay a 35c dividend 
Aug. 24 to stockholders of record Aug. 14. 

Thompson Products, Inc. earned approximately $5,000,000 
for six months ending June 30, or $4 a share, as against $4, 
080,301, or $3.28 a share, for first half of 1950. 


@ arounn tHe worip 


European Air Lanes: IATA European Air Traffic 
Control panel has proposed a network of reserved aif 
lanes in order to control traffic along European routes 
having 100 or more plane movements weekly. These 
lanes would be aligned with existing or proposed air- 
ways as far as possible. 


Spanish Line in IATA: Aviacion y Comercio, S.A, 
Madrid, which operates routes to Africa from Spain, has 
been admitted to the International Air Transport As 
sociation. 
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Nhe 
Most lrusted 


SK on Earth... 


Suppose for a moment that you found it 

necessary to choose a surgeon to perform an 

important operation on you or a member of 

your family—how would you select the one man in 

whom you could place such a trust? In all prob- 
ability you would arrive at your final decision only after 

a careful check of his background, his qualifications and 
professional reputation. This same logic can be used as a (oy 
guide to important decisions in other fields as well. A case in \ 
point is your selection of a source for the vital instruments and 

accessories used in your planes. Look at Eclipse-Pioneer’s record : . 
in this field. It dates back to the aviation industry's earliest days. % 
Right from the beginning Eclipse-Pioneer has consistently demon- 3 
strated its ability to design and manufacture to both military and civil if 
pecifications, for experimental as well as operational applications. In addi- y 
‘ion, Eclipse-Pioneer inaugurated and maintains a system of quality controls < We 
10 precise they have become literally the standards by which the “standards” 4 ee 
ure checked. Bear this in mind, it’s worth remembering, for when you choose on ise 
he record alone, you will inevitably call on Eclipse-Pioneer. 
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ECLIPSE-PIONEER. "8" ~@en0j7 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avanve, New York 11, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN 
AIR 
SERVICE 





@ G. G. Carr, of Southern Air Service, Pinellas County Airport, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, knows the value of service and quality 
products. In addition to its large business with non-scheduled 
airlines engaged in international commerce with South America 
and Africa, Southern Air Service attracts many private flyers. 
Adjacent to Florida’s finest salt water fishing, the field offers every 
aviation service and accommodation to vacationers. Since 1945 
Southern Air Service has “kept ‘em flying” with Texaco Aviation 
Products exclusively. 





















@ Like so many fixed base operators that are “going places,” 
Southern Air Service finds that its own fine service plus Texaco’s 

top-quality aviation products pay off. Texaco means better busi- 
ness because it offers a complete line of fuels and engine and 
air frame lubricants — all designed to assure maximum operating 
efficiency. 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil is just one example of Texaco’s superi- 
ority. America’s most preferred aviation oil, it keeps engines clean, 
assuring full power, dependable performance, and lower mainte- 
nance costs. 

A Texaco Aviation Representative will be glad to give you full particu- 
lars. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


iS TEXACO Lubricants and Fuel: 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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S Usual bickering in government over who will 
| have what powers is still holding up acceptance 
| by Harold Boyer of Aircraft Production Board 
chairmanship. Boyer won’t take the job if he’s 
going to be hamstrung by any of the member 
agencies. 











| 
. 
First official admission that plane production 
' would not increase five-fold in < year, as Presi- 
dent Truman predicted in December, came 
from Mobilizer Charles Wilson’s recent report. 
It said deliveries are two-thirds greater now 
than last June and will triple in the next year. 
+ 


Competition for skilled labor is getting 
tougher for prime aircraft manufacturers. They 
' can meet hourly rates offered by subcontractors 
but they’re held to 40-hour week, while sup- 
_ offer 30% more take home pay for 48 
ours. 


As during World War II, increased hours of 
_work are tending to increase absenteeism. Air- 
craft firms on the 40-hour week average 4% of 
their workers away from the job while those 
with a six-day week find their absentee roster 
runs between 6% and 8%. 

af 


Decision to switch many items for military 
planes to National Production Authority’s Air- 
craft Division, which is responsible for civil 
and commercial aircraft, resulted in a brief but 
wild scramble to find the extra controlled ma- 
terials to cover these items, since Defense 
Department insisted on keeping its full alloca- 
lion. NPA finally found the extra steel, copper 
and :!uminum elsewhere. 

* 

NI A’s new Class B product list removes the 
aster sk from personal planes and helicopters 
so th t they, like other consumer durable goods, 
can .e included under Controlled Materials 
Plan jor the fourth quarter of 1951, if necessary. 
Cha: ye means little to lightplane builders, how- 
eve’ because they were included during the 
thir. yuarter despite the marking. 

a 





Si oplies of tungsten and molybdenum for 
Use . jet engines should increase soon. Eleven 
|Mati ns have agreed to give the U. S. 44.8% 
of t! » tungsten and 77.8% of the molybdenum 
‘they produce. 

° 

| W ge Stabilization Board will probably grant 
|®os aircraft firms’ petitions for wage increases 
|abor » 10% because of the industry shortage of 


& d help. 





Controlled Materials Allocated 

Office of Program and Requirements, Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, has allocated supplies of controlled 
materials to the military, claimant agencies and National 
Production Authority industry divisions. 

Of interest to the aviation industry are allocations for 
airports, federal airways and civilian aircraft for 1951's 
third quarter. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration and Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board (Airports): 271,000 pounds of copper, 2,782 
tons of steel and 23,000 pounds of aluminum. 

Office of Federal Airways: 200,000 pounds of copper, 
285 tons of steel and 13,000 pounds of aluminum. 

Aircraft Division (NPA): 1,216,000 pounds of copper, 
14,755 tons of steel and 8,462,000 pounds of aluminum. 

Defense Department: Allocations unlisted for security 
reasons. 

New DPA Procurement Group 

Defense Production Administration’s Procurement 
Policy Committee, which until now has been little more 
than a paper organization, is taking shape. It will be 
headed by Donald G. Leslie, former vice president of the 
Torrington Manufacturing Co. 

Representatives: General manager of Atomic Energy 
Commission; Defense Department delegate; General 
Services Administrator Jess Larsen; and spokesmen for 
other agencies concerned with procurement. 

Responsibilities: Assist DPA Administrator in proce- 
dures for “equitable relationships” between defense con- 
tractors and the Government; review contract and re- 
negotiation policies to achieve uniformity among pro- 
curement agencies; review performance of these agencies 
to see that they carry out policy. 

Committee will consider the interests of small business, 
geographical dispersal of defense contracts and proper 
utilization of special skills. 


Big 4 to Pay U. S. $5 Million 

New air mail rates for the Big Four will result in 
those airlines returning $5,000,000 to the government, as 
of Mar. 31, 1951. 

The lines, American, United, TWA and Eastern, have 
reached agreement with CAB to accept 63c per ton-mik 
for the period from the institution of the proceeding for 
each carrier through Dec. 31, 1950, and 45c per ton-mile 
from Jan. 1, 195i. 

The CAB told Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.), 
chairman of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, that “it is anticipated that the Board will 
issue a new order to show cause proposing the new rates 
and that thereafter the case can be completed very 
quickly.” 

CAB also told Johnson: 

Domestic Separation: On or before Sept. 30, 1951, it 
will send to the President and Congress a “special report 
which will be an administrative separation by the Board 
of the compensatory and subsidy elements of mail pay 
for all the domestic air carriers.” 

International Separation: On July 1, 1952, a similar 
special report will be submitted with respect to inter- 
national air carriers covering fiscal year 1953. 
Committee Hits CAB on Non-Skeds 

Senate Small Business Comm; 
to CAB that it rescing.n7 
line regulati ; 1 La 
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Highly critical of CAB for alleged “protection” of 
certificated carriers, report also contains recommenda- 
tions that: — 

CAB issue a tempofary regulztion permitting non- 
skeds to fly sufficient trips to allow profitable operations. 

Precedure be established to enable non-skeds to file 
for permanent authority to operate unsubsidized second 
class or coach type route service without regard to 
regularity, but limited as to total allowable flights. 

Report charged CAB with failure to face problems of 
a new development in the air transport picture, that of 
the air coach. In fact, Committee feels CAB might re- 
assess its whole approach toward air transportation in- 
stead of continuing solely to subsidize a “high-cost 
luxury air service for a small part of the population.” 


Colonial, Janas Arraigned 


CAB’s case against Colonial Airlines and some of its 
officers was dropped on the same day Colonial and 
former president Sigmund Janas, Sr. were arraigned in 
Federal Court in New York for possible criminal vio- 
lations of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

CAB dropped its probe with an order to cease and 
desist from further violations, a move in line with 
agreement under which Janas and Colonial consented to 
prosecution in court. However the CAB case may be 
reopened if such violations occur or if the Board’s 
enforcement office thinks it necessary. CAB directed 
Colonial to file in 60 days a complete report of methods 
of compliancé with the cease and desist order and di- 
rected Janas to file in 15 days a report of his stock 
ownership “and other interests.” 

Before Federal District Court Judge Sylvester Ryan, 
Janas was released on $1,000 bail following “not guilty” 
plea to the alleged violations. Colonial was granted to 
July 18 to enter a plea and Alfons Landa, new president, 
immediately announced that a private firm would make 
an independent audit of the charges in the meantime. 
Expecting “nolo contendere” pleas, which Judge Ryan 
would not accept, CAB is now keeping a sharp eye on 
future developments in the court proceeding. 


@ MANUFACTURERS 


Wilson on Aircraft: In his second quarterly re- 
port, Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson declared that 
more than half of the $6 billion to be used for defense 
plant expansion will go for aircraft production. He also 
said plane deliveries are two thirds greater than last 
year and will triple in the year ahead. Other points: 
Output of aviation gasoline is up 55% over last year; 
USAF awarded 18% of its contracts to small business in 
April; quantity production of the Boeing XB-52 is two 
years away; shortages of alloying metals are being 
helped by controls on the use of cobalt, columbium, 
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molybdenum, nickel and tungsten; manpower sho ‘tages 
will lessen as civilian industries convert, but 1.5 million 
new workers wiii still be needed. 

Canadian CMP Ailotments: Canadian producers 
of defense products wil: be able to receive allotmc nts of 
controlled materials from the U. S., and suppliers of 


metals will honor U. S. and Canadian requests on the 
same basis. 
Missile Plants: A guided missile plant now being 


built at Pomona, Calif., by Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance: 
will be operated by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp 
after completion in 1952. A $30,000,000 missile plant t 
be built by Navy near Bristol, Tenn., will be operated 
by Sperry Gyroscope Co. and will employ between 
1,500 and 2,000. 


Dollar Titanium: Horizons, Inc., Cleveland, has de- 


veloped a titanium production process which reduces 
the cost from $5 to $1 a pound. 
Small Business Liaison: USAF’s Office of Small 


Business has asked prime contractors to name an office: 
as small business liaison agent with Air Materiel Com- 


mand, Dayton. They will be asked to encourage sub- 
contracts to small businesses. 
ADMA Managing Director: Thomas A. Fernley, 


Jr., former advisory secretary, has been named managing 
director for the Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers 
Association. 

Metalworking Directory: A revised “Directory of 
Metalworking Machinery” will be available for $3.50 
from the Government Printing Office August 1. Compiled 
by the Munitions Board, the directory lists all current 
manufacturers and machines. 

Lockheed Press: The $750,000 Birdsboro hydrauli 
press to be used by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for integral 
stiffening of large sections weighs more than 2,370,00 
pounds and is the heaviest in the aircraft industry 

People: Col. John S. Griffith named assistant t 
president of Aircraft Engine & Parts Corp... . Howard 
A. Eckels appointed general manager of Air-Parts, Inc 
... Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer becomes vice presi- 
dent of Avco Manufacturing Corp. September 1 

New Plants 

Chrysler Corp. will operate a $91,000,000 Navy plant to be 
built for production of Pratt & Whitney J-48 jet engines. It 
will be located in McComb County, Mich. 

Kaiser-Frazer Engine Division will use its Dowagiac, Mich 
plant to produce parts for the Wright R-1300, which K-F 
will build at Detroit 

AiResearch Manufacturing Co. of Arizona plant at Phoenix 
is just about completed. 

Kaiser-Frazer Aircraft Division is 
wing to the Oakland, Calif., plant. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. will construct an electronics building 
at Tulsa to be used in connection with inspection and fina! 
check-out of Boeing B-47’s which Douglas will build there 

Republic Aviation Corp. will spend $1,500,000 to expand its 
Farmingdale plant. Completion date is January, 1952. 


PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Skyrocket Records: Douglas Aircraft Co.’s 1-558 
Skyrocket has flown higher and faster than any othe 
plane, the Navy says. Douglas test pilot Bill Bridgeman 
flew the rocket-powered craft with the jet engines re 
moved after it was dropped from a Boeing B-29 

R-2800 Price Hike: Pratt & Whitney’s incr pte 
affect 


adding a 50,000 fool 


$7,000 in the price of its R-2800 engine will direct! 
all airlines which have ordered Convair 340’s, D:ugla' 


DC-6B’s or Martin 4-0-4’s. 

Commander Distributors: Aero Design & Em 
gineering Co., which will start deliveries of th: Ae! 
Commander in September, has named nine distri! utors 
They are Trans-Texas Airways, Houston; Van All 
Service, St. Cloud, Minn.; Aviation Consultants, Reae 
ing, Pa.; Great Lakes Airmotive, Ypsilanti, Mich.: Mic 
States Aviation, Chicago; Arthur Meurer Co., New York 
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Buffalo (N.Y.) Aeronautical Corp.; Morgan and Waltz, 
Mexico City; and Downtown Airpark, Oklahoma City. 


Gas Consumption Up: Demand for aviation gaso- 
line during the first four months of 1951 totalled 19,- 
487,000 barrels, an 80.5% increase over the 10,797,000 
barrels used in the same 1950 period. Production of 
aviation fuel during the period amounted to 17,716,000 
barrels while last year’s output reached only 8,703,000. 


Lightplane Radio: A $307 Avigator Jr. VHF radio 
set for lightplanes is being produced by Mitchell In- 
dustries, Mineral Wells, Texas. Set weighs 10.5 Ibs. 
and is available with omni at extra cost. 


Douglas Self-Certification: Douglas Aircraft Co. 
has been authorized to certificate production models of 
its DC-6A and B models. Douglas inspector F. C. Rock- 
hold, who was CAA designee on the DC-6, will perform 
the certification on the later versions. 


Helio Production: Helio Aircraft Corp. will have 
its first production model late this summer despite sev- 
eral plane changes resulting from the Korean war. 


Convair Modifications: Western Air Lines soon 
will modify its 10 Convair 240’s so that they will have 
an allowable gross weight of 41,790 pounds, as well as 
provide greater engine power, cruising speeds and better 
ignition. 


@ miitary 


New AF Depot: Air Force plans to establish an 
additional aircraft maintenance depot, including an air- 
field, at Lancaster, Pa., near the existing depot at Olm- 
sted AFB, Middletown, Pa. AF will close Olmsted to 
flying activity and transfer most of the aircraft and as- 
sociated equipment maintenance work from Olmsted to 


the new base. Expansion program will cost about 
$74,000,000, including some work at Olmsted. About 
5,000 civilian workers will be employed at the new 


depot. No specific site has been chosen. 

Army Training Schools: Army pilots in the 
Second Army Area will receive instrument flight train- 
ing at Hinson Aviation Co., Baltimore; Central-American 
Airways Flying Service and Louisville Flying Service, 
both of Louisville; and the Lynchburg (Va.) Aircraft 
and Sales Corp. 


El Centro Merger: Navy’s parachute test base at 
El Centro, Calif., will be jointly operated by USAF in 
Septernber. Move will eliminate duplication of test per- 
sonne!, equipment and technology. 


Shilling Wins Trophy: Non-stop flight from Eng- 


land to the U. S. in a Republic F-84E equipped for in- 
flight refueling has won the 1951 Harmon International 
Aviat »n Trophy for Col. David C. Shilling as outstand- 
ing a\iator of the year. No awards were made for out- 


Stand: \g aviatrix and lighter-than-air aeronaut this year. 
@ concress 
Stockpiling Criticized: 


Senate Armed Services 


Prey ‘dness Subcommittee has issued a caustic report 
on t Munitions Board and Army programs for stock- 
pilin. tungsten, declaring the stockpile to be “pathetically 
sma! 


Hinshaw Plan Study: A consultant H. E. Weih- 
mille’. has been hired by the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign ‘ommerce Committee to analyze a mail pay form- 
ula Tered by Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) last week. 
Hins \aw proposed that carriers be paid a fixed rate per 


pour . for mail carried, regardless of the distance, in- 
clud a minimum guarantee of $25 per stop for off- 


load 1g of mail. 


JULY 16, 1951 


@ airuines 


TCA Orders: Orders for new transports are ex- 
pected soon from Trans-Canada Airlines. Both the 
Douglas DC-6B and Lockheed’s 1049 Constellation are 
under consideration. 


NEA Charters EAL DC-3’s: CAB has okayed an 
arrangement under which Northeast Airlines will charter 
DC-3’s from Eastern Air Lines for regularly scheduled 
service between New York and Worcester, Mass., dur- 
ing the summer months. It marks reversal of an oper- 
ation conducted during the winter in which NEA char- 
tered its Convairs to Eastern for New York-Washington 
service. 


NWA Promotes Mariner: James W. Mariner, car- 
go sales director for Northwest Airlines, is to be named 
general sales manager of the company, a new position. 


American Protests: American Airlines is paying 
increased fees charged by San Francisco International 
Airport since last January 1 under protest. Western 
Air Lines is refusing to pay the higher rates and has 
started court action. Trans World Airlines is marking 
time on the court action against the Frisco Public Utilities 
Commission awaiting pre-trial conferences on perma- 
nent rates. 


Slick Utilization: Preliminary figures for June show 
that Slick Airways achieved 8.8 hours daily utilization 
from its new Douglas DC-6A cargo plane. June was the 
first full month of the DC-6A by Slick. 


Transocean Utilization: Transocean Air Lines got 
an average daily utilization of 13 hours out of its planes 
on the Korean air lift during the first year. At certain 


times TOAL planes were used as much as 17% out of 
24 hours. 
a CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Chicago-Washington Shelved: CAB has called 
off, at least for the time being, its 24-year-old investi- 
gation of airline services between Chicago and Washing- 
ton. Board said “very substantial increases in traffic” 
since the investigation was started in February, 1949, 
indicate that the immediate need for such a study is not 
now required. Case involved possible elimination of 
Chicago-Washington routes of Capital, American, TWA 
or United. 


Actions 

© Pan American World Airways and Eastern Air Lines turned 
down on petitions for further hearings on issues growing 
out of W. R. Grace & Co. stock acquisitions in National Air- 
lines. But Board reopened the record in the case to receive 
additional evidence on the “sole question of whether Grace 
has acquired control of National within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 408 of the Act.” Hearings originally were held as part 
of the National Dismemberment Case. 
® Resort Airlines granted exemption for six months to trans- 
port in contract operations approximately 5,000 agrarian 
workers between points in U. S., on the one hand, and points 
in the West Indies and Caribbean area. 
@ Airline Transport Carriers granted individual exemption to 
continue large irregular carrier activities for two years. 
© Professor J. Harold Tarbell, Lafayette College, granted ex- 
emption to arrange charter transportation for group of 47 
persons traveling for educational purposes. BOAC and 
SABENA will provide the transportation from New York to 
Brussels, London, Cairo, Teheran, Bangkok, Athens, Rome 
and Paris. 

Examiners Reports 
® Applications of Continental Air Lines, Central Airlines and 
Roscoe Charter Service for new service to additional points 
in Kansas recommended for denial by Examiner Ralph L 
Wiser. 





Applications 
© United Air Lines applied for exemption to authorize service 
to Klamath Falls and Medford, Oregon, on the same flights. 
United previously asked removal of the certificate restric- 
tion which prevents such service and urged that exemption 
authorization be granted pending action on removal request. 


CAB Calendar 

July 17—Oral argument before the Board in West Coast 
Airlines Certificate Renewal Case. Washington. (Docket 
3966 et al.) 

July 19—Oral argument before the Board in Trans Ameri- 
can Airways Revocation Proceeding. Washington. (Docket 
4161). 

July 23—Hearing in Mid-West Airlines Certificate Renewal 
Case. Washington. (Docket 4052 et al.) 

July 23—Oral argument before the Board in Frontier Air- 
lines Certificate Renewal Proceeding (Routes 73 & 74). 
Washington. (Docket 4340 et al.) 

July 24—Hearing in Denver-Kansas City-St. Louis Inter- 
change Case. Washington. (Docket 4926). 

July 26—Hearing in Tulsa-Kansas City Service Case 
(Braniff Airways and Continental Air Lines). Washington. 
(Dockets 2936 & 4968). 


Gi Financiat 


Airlines 
TACA International Airlines, S. A., reported a 1950 net loss 
of $356,167 on revenues of $2,136,787 as against a 1949 loss 
of $67,498 on revenues of $1,461,071. 


@  iasor 


UAL Talks Move: National Mediation Board has 
transferred talks between United Air Lines and _ its 
pilots to Washington from Chicago. No indication of 
progress has been given by NMB Secretary Thomas E. 
Bickers. UAL accident just after the pilot strike ended 
halted negotiations temporarily. 


Republic Training Schools: Job training schools 
are being conducted by Republic Aviation Corp. at Free- 
port, Hempstead, Farmingdale and Huntington, Long 
Island. On August 6 two other schools will be opened 
at La Guardia Airport and North Amityville. They will 
be operated for Republic by Casey Jones School of 
Aeronautics. 


Lockheed Marietta Rates: Wage Stabilization 
Board has approved Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s proposed 
rates for Marietta, Ga., plant. Pay will range from $1.05 
to $2.07 an hour, slightly lower than Lockheed’s scale 
at Burbank. 


Thompson Products Pact: Wages of 13,000 workers 
of Thompson Products, Inc., have been tied to the cost 
of living index under a new pact signed between the 
firm and the independent Aircraft Workers Alliance. 
They also agreed on a hike of 11 cents an hour, part of 
which must be approved by Wage Stabilization Board. 


Menasco Contract: International Association of 
Machinists-AFL and Menasco Manufacturing Co. agreed 
on a pact calling for an immediate three cent an hour 
hike and an additional 10 cents to be approved by Wage 
Stabilization Board. In addition, wages were tied to 
quarterly cost of living index and minor inequities in 
certain job classifications were eliminated. 


North American Petition: One cent an hour boost 
because of the increased cost of living is being sought 
from the Wage Stabilization Board by North American 
Aviation, Inc. Proposed increase would raise cost of liv- 
ing allowance to 10 cents an hour since NAA and the 
United Auto Workers-CIO signed their agreement last 
October. 
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Qcivir aviation 


CAA Rule Revision: Proposed revision of Part 625 
of CAA regulations would require prior notice of planned 
construction or alteration near civil airways and l/and- 
ing areas. The Office of Federal Airways will receive 
comments on the revision until August 3. 


Traffic Rule Changes: CAB will soon issue Draft 
Releases on four changes to Part 60 of Civil Air Regu- 
lations which will allocate areas for practice of acro- 
batics. Minimum altitudes will be set at 500 feet, ac- 
cording to ICAO standards. Traffic pattern entry will 
be standardized. Waivers will be available for air meets 
and for aerial applicators and patrol planes. 


NATC Membership: National Air Taxi Conference 
now has 53 certified member-operators with more appli- 
cations coming in regularly. Some areas across the 
country still need additional coverage. 


Lightplane Shipments Down: A total of 232 one- 
to-10 place personal planes were shipped in May as 
against 359 during the same month of 1950. Despite 
the drop, dollar value rose from $1,702,000 in May, 1950, 
to $1,759,000 in May, 1951. 


@ AROUND THE worLD 


Bristol Purchase: Canadian Wright Ltd., aircraft 
engine and repair subsidiary of Mailman Corp. Ltd., has 
been purchased by Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. W. R. Verdon-Smith, executive director of the 
parent Bristol company, heads the new Bristol Aeroplane 
Engine (Eastern) Ltd., which operates the newly bought 
firm. 


AVE Seeks Operator: Aerovias Venezuela Europas, 
which operated a certified route from Caracas to Lisbon, 
Madrid, Paris and Rome at a slight profit last year with 
two Douglas DC-4’s, is looking for a carrier to operate 
the route under contract. AVE had to suspend opera- 
tions in April because of currency exchange and spare 
parts problems. 


Saab Order: Royal Swedish Air Force has ordered 
a “considerable number” of three-place trainers com 
mercially called the Saab 91B Trainer/Tourer and desig- 
nated the Sk 50 by the Swedish military. The Dutch De 
Schelde factory at Dordrecht will produce the planes 
because no room was available at Saab’s own factories. 


Thurlow Award: Dr. E. G. Bowen of Australia’s 
Commonweaiih Scientific and indusisial Research Orgail 
ization has won the Institute of Navigation’s Thomas Lk 
Thurlow Award for 1950 for his work on radio aids ® 
all weather air navigation and traffic control. 


July 19-20—NASAO board of directors meeting, Ken ucky 
Dam State Park, Ky. 

July 20-22—CAP National Drill Competition, Andrews AFB, 
Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 15-19—99’s 5th annual All Woman Transcontl ntal 
Air Race, Santa Ana, Calif., to Detroit. 

Aug. 18-19—National Air Races, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 22-24—Institute of Radio Engineers and 7th a wual 
Pacific electronic exhibit. 


International 
July 17-18—European ignition conference, Savoy |! rtel, 
London. 

Sept. 3-14—Third International Conference con\ ned 
jointly by the Royal Aero. Society and the Institute oi the 
Aero. Sciences of America, Brighton, Sussex, England. 

Sept. 4—ICAO, SAR, 3rd session, Montreal. 
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